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STALWART SWEDEN 



CHAPTER I 



The Medal Has Two Sides 



WHAT will Sweden do? 

This question, long of secondary interest, may soon be- 
come one of paramount importance. 

On the answer may well depend the success or failure of 
at least one phase of the concerted assault on Hitler's "For- 
tress Europe": the counterinvasion of Norway. 

Only the king and the government in Stockholm can 
provide the answer, or even anticipate it on a better basis 
than conjecture. All others, in trying to foretell what 
Sweden will do if and when the Allies land in Norway, 
are faced with the problem of the jumping cat. 

In such a situation it would seem to be a dictate of ele- 
mentary prudence not to take anything for granted and to 
prepare for all possible contingencies. 

There is, however, a widespread tendency in America to 
dismiss such caution and to count on Sweden as a sure ally- 
to-be in the coming struggle. While events may justify 
this optimism, they may also bring bitter disappointments. 

For a sound approach to the question of what Sweden 
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may be expected to do in a given situation, we must care- 
fully study what she has been doing up to the present. 
What has her role been in the first four years of the war? 

The American public in general is little informed on 
this point. This kck of knowledge is due pardy to the 
traditional Cinderella role in world politics of the northern 
countries, but in even greater part to the misinformation 
deliberately spread here by Swedish propagandists. 

There is a Swedish myth in America, just as there used 
to be a Finnish myth whose shabby remains still linger in 
many people's minds. 

In all respects but diplomatic protocol Finland today is 
our enemy. She is formally at war with our two principal 
allies: Britain and Russia; she is fighting alongside our 
mortal enemy; her ports shelter the submarines, and her air- 
fields serve as bases for the bombers that sink American 
ships in the Arctic. 

Yet all this notwithstanding, numbers of people here still 
are prepared to excuse and cover almost anything Finland 
does on the grounds that she is a "democratic country" 
who quite accidentally happens to fight her "private war" 
at the sides of the fascist aggressors. 

The people who continue blandly to credit this danger- 
ous nonsense usually are also the stanchest believers in the 
Swedish myth. 

This myth has sprung from various sources. Its roots 
reach back to the early thirties, when roving reporters and 
"social tourists" discovered Scandinavia, which had been, 
for centuries, almost ignored by the world. 

The foreign visitors, searching the globe for a place 
where people lived peacefully and prosperously in an at- 
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mosphere of social progress and international co-operation, 
found Scandinavia, and, in particular, Sweden, came very 
close to their dreams. They were enchanted by what they 
saw and heard, and they eagerly rushed their findings into 
print. 

That was the era of "Sweden: The Middle Way," and 
similar eulogies. Overnight a little-known and neglected 
country rose to the rank of a world sensation. Here, be- 
tween latitudes 55 and 69 North, was Utopia. 

The glowing picture which the enthusiastic Utopia- 
seekers drew of Sweden and her neighbors in the North at 
the time was, on the whole, justified, though many of the 
books were written in a spirit of uncritical admiration for 
everything Swedish. 

As the years went by, however, the picture almost im- 
perceptibly changed: the light lost much of its luster, the 
shade expanded and grew more opaque. But the Middle- 
Way enthusiasts never even noticed the transformation. 

The lengthening shadow that fell over the Swedish pic- 
ture was Hitler's. The tourists and the fiction writers did 
not notice it, but the statesmen and political observers did 
or at least some of them did. They began to wonder how 
Utopia would stand up in the great test to come. 

When the Swedes realized that their prestige in the 
world was getting a little tarnished, they launched a me- 
thodical and, on the whole, effective propaganda drive to 
keep the picture of the old Sweden alive in foreign minds. 
Thus what originally had been the truth about Sweden 
gradually became the Swedish myth. 

The spearhead of this propaganda offensive, as far as the 
United States is concerned, is the American-Swedish News 
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Exchange (ASNE) of 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Naboth Hedin is secretary, treasurer, and general man- 
ager of the ASNE and editor of its weekly press release, 
News from Sweden. 

Both the ASNE as such and Mr. Hedin are registered 
with the Department of Justice as "agents of certain foreign 
principals," in this case the Stiftelsen Svensk Amerikanska 
Nyhetsbyran of Stockholm. This foundation is in its turn 
closely controlled by the Statens Inf ormationsstyrelse, the 
State Bureau of Information of the Swedish Government. 
It is subsidized by the Swedish state. 

In addition, the ASNE draws here in America on funds 
provided by the Swedish Industries Fund, also of 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This fund, which was set up in the 
latter part of 1941 for the purpose of "promoting cultural 
and economic relations" between Sweden and the United 
States, is also a registered agent of foreign principals which, 
according to the official State Department list of May 27, 
1942, include the following business concerns, all of them 
in Sweden: 

AXEL AXELSON JOHNSON, Stockholm. 

SVENSKA KuiXAGER FABRIKEN, A.B., Goteborg. 

(The Swedish Ballbearing Trust.) 
SVENSKA AMERIKALINJEN, Goteborg. 

(The Swedish-America Line.) 
A.B. BOFORS NOBELKRTJT, Bofors. 
SVENSKA CEIXULOSA A.B., Stockholm. 

(This is the Swedish Pulp Co.) 
A.B. ELEKTROLXJX, Stockholm. 

BOSTROM-KONCERNEN, Goteborg. 
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A.B. SEPARATOR, Stockholm. 

LJVL ERICSSON A.B., Stockholm. 

A.B. DE LAVALS ANGTURBIN, Stockholm. 

SANDVIKENS JERNVERKS A.B., Sandviken. 

A.B. LJUNGSTROMS ANGTURBiN, Stockholm. 

ELEKTRISKA SVETSNINGS A.B., Goteborg. 

KOOPERATIVA FORBIXNDET, Stockholm. 

This list may be taken as a representative cross section 
of Swedish big business. The three firms which I have 
underlinedthey are by far the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential members of the group all belong to the multimillion- 
aire Axel L. Wenner-Gren, who in January 1942 was 
black-listed by the United States and shortly kter by Great 
Britain as an individual doing business with the Axis. In 
addition, Mr. Wenner-Gren has important interests in sev- 
eral other of the above-named concerns. 

These are facts to keep in mind in appraising the means 
at the disposal of the ASNE, and in assessing the factual 
value of its propaganda. 

The ASNE serves the triple purpose of supplying the 
American press with official news and views from Sweden; 
reporting to Stockholm all American press references to 
Sweden; planting in newspapers and magazines here news 
items and comment throwing a favorable light on Sweden. 

In addition, the agency engages in certain extracurricu- 
lar activities, such as a regular output of letters to editors 
and publishers, complaining about articles and books 
deemed unfavorable to Sweden and sometimes attacking the 
authors of such writings. 

The picture of present-day Sweden which is painted by 
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the ASNE and by the various writers who take their cue 
from it is utterly one-sided and often downright misleading. 

It tends to create in American minds a false sense of 
security as regards Sweden's stand in the present conflict, 
her aims, methods, and probable future moves. 

It deliberately minimizes the material aid given by 
Sweden to both Germany and Finland, and plays up 
Swedish manifestations of sympathy for the cause of the 
United Nations, 

This is the same game as Denmark played right up to 
April 1940, with the results now plain for all to see. It in- 
volves great and direct risks for the United Nations, whose 
strategic calculations must be based on facts alone and not 
on wishful thinking. 

That a small country like Sweden should do its best to 
build up prestige in the eyes of a determining power like 
America is understandable and justified; but not to the 
point where miscalculations may result with possibly 
catastrophic consequences. 

I am keenly aware of all that is good and even excellent 
in Sweden. If, perhaps, I dwell in greater detail on the 
shade of the picture than on its light, it is because the ASNE 
and sympathetic writers already are doing all they can to 
bring out the rosy colors. 

If this had not been done to excess, there would be no 
need at all to present the case against Sweden. Nor would 
this be necessary if we were still at peace. 

In times of war it is sound policy to look at both sides 
of a medal, even at the cost of destroying a dear and hal- 
lowed illusion. 

I am also aware that in doing this I lay myself open to 
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the charge of vindicriveness, because of my personal experi- 
ences in Sweden, which have not always been of a pleasant 
nature. 

There is nothing I can do about it. No matter how well 
substantiated my facts may beand I can honestly say that 
I have sifted, checked, and rechecked all the material used 
in this book those people who prefer to close their eyes 
to unpleasant realities and to gloss over anything their pet 
country may do will always accuse me of venting a grudge. 

The facts reported in this book will stand their ground 
independently of what Sweden may do in the coining 
weeks and months, and also of the opinion in which the 
author will be held by his readers. 

As to the conclusions drawn from these premises, I may 
be right, or I may be wrong. All I can say is that from the 
bottom of my heart I wish to be wrong. 

I mean it. 



CHAPTER II 



An Admirer Conies to Sweden 



MY FIRST VISIT to Sweden, in the fall of 1934, came about 
in the most haphazard manner. I was living in Paris at the 
time and, strange as it may seem, I wanted a change. 

Not that I had lost in any way the magic attachment 
which keeps the foreigner spellbound in the City of Lights. 
But the old urge to get up and move about had gripped me 
again, and without any thought of bidding farewell to my 
beloved Paris I made up my mind to see some more of the 
world. 

Once this resolution was made, I cast about for a suit- 
able place to go. Then I remembered Johan Hjorth, the 
young Swedish athlete whom I had met at the Cercle Inter- 
national. We used to go hiking together, or to spend long 
afternoons in the cafe, debating ways and means of how to 
improve this rotten world. 

Johan loved his native Sweden. He came from a place 
called Harnosand, a seaport on the Gulf of Bothnia. I had 
never been that far north and generally I had only the 
haziest ideas about Sweden and its people. 
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So I listened in wonder as my friend went into raptures 
about the great, silent North. He spoke warmly of his little 
hometown on the deep blue Baltic; excitedly about the 
glittering Malar Queen, Stockholm; reverently about the 
impenetrable pine forests, the distant, snow-capped moun- 
tains, the vast and lonesome lakes. 

What he told me struck a responsive chord somewhere 
in my mind. Great and wonderful things I had read about 
as a child were stirred up in my memory. I came to think 
of the enchanting sagas and fairy tales of the Germanic 
dream world, and suddenly I felt as if the very roots of my 
being reached back into that far-off Scandinavia I knew 
so little about. 

I asked Johan what he thought about my going to 
Sweden. He instantly applauded the idea and offered to put 
me in touch with friends and relatives of his. He had a 
brother in Stockholm who, he thought, could give me a big 
hand in getting established in Sweden. Only, my friend 
wondered, what was I going to do for a living in the strange 
land? I replied, somewhat vaguely, that I would write for 
the French papers I had been in touch with. 

Thus in October 1934 I boarded a North Sea steamer at 
Dunkerque and landed two days or so later at Goteborg 
(Gothenburg) on the west coast of Sweden. I had little 
money with me, no contacts whatever in Sweden except 
for the introductory note to Sven Hjorth, and all I knew 
of the Swedish language was a handful of everyday words 
and phrases picked from a pocket grammar during the 
crossing. 

I was not worried, though. Nearly all my travels have 
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come about in the same haphazard and precarious manner, 
and I have always enjoyed them. 

Your first impression of Sweden is invariably excellent. 
The less rime you stay, the more it is certain to kst. For 
in Sweden the things one does not like never cross the path 
of the hurried traveler. 

Sweden, indeed, is a tourist's paradise. The country is 
as well organized as it is beautiful. Everything is solid, 
practical, convenient. 

The trains are perhaps the most comfortable in Europe, 
and they run on time. Hotel rooms are models of cleanli- 
ness, with gleaming white bed linen and towels, spick-and- 
span washbowls and bathtubs. Service is individual and 
efficient, without risk of overcharge as a rule. Casual ac- 
quaintances are friendly and helpful though not exactly 
effusive. In a word, materially you always feel fine in 
Sweden. 

In Stockholm Sven Hjorth lived up to his brother's 
promises. He received me in his home, helped me to make 
contacts in the city, and even volunteered to give me some 
lessons in Swedish. It was largely due to his friendly 
guidance and assistance that I found my way in a relatively 
short time, 

The Swedish language presents few difficulties for those 
who know German. It is simple, though rich and melodious. 
To learn it was a real pleasure for me, and it did not take 
me long. I think I was able to read the papers after three 
or four weeks. 

Nor did I have much trouble getting established. Sven 
Hjorth himself was a newspaperman, and he introduced 
me to several of his friends among editors and writers. In 
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the following years I did some free-lance work for the 
Swedish press, but in the main I earned my living as a 
foreign correspondent. 

For some rime I wrote only in French for a number of 
leading papers in France, Switzerland, and Belgium \Le 
Temps, Paris; La Journee Industrielle, Paris; Le Journal de 
Geneve, Geneva; Ulndependance Beige, Brussels) . Later I 
made contacts in Britain and in the United States and began 
to write in English. After a f ew years I became the corre- 
spondent of some twenty newspapers and magazines in 
half-a-dozen countries and had a comfortable income which 
was made even better by the low exchange rates for the 
krona. 

In the early years of my stay in Scandinavia I shifted 
my headquarters frequently back and forth between Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, Denmark the Swedish authorities 
were, on the whole, courteous and obliging. 

I never got much co-operation from the Foreign Office 
press department, though, because of the obvious anomaly 
of my situation. Technically a German citizen, I was a 
correspondent of French, British, and American papers all 
of which were more or less resolutely hostile to the German 
Government of Adolf Hitler. That was too much for the 
poor souls. They were puzzled and therefore suspicious. 

The Swedes are not exactly what one would call an 
imaginative race, and Swedish officials can be as hidebound 
as any bureaucrat on earth. 

Life, to them, is just a series of neatly labeled and cata- 
logued events like birth and marriage and death. 

Authority comes from God and is unassailable, no mat- 
ter who wields it and how. 
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A policeman is a policeman, whether he be one of those 
perfect young gentlemen who direct traffic in Stockholm's 
streets, or the nastiest brute from Heinrich Himmler's 
Gestapo gang. 

The individual forever belongs to the country of his 
birth. 

A good Swede loves and reveres King Gustav; a good 
German must love and revere Adolf Hitler. 

This is, in a nutshell, the mental outlook of the average 
Swedish official whether he be a Conservative, a Liberal, 
or even a Social Democrat. He will instinctively shrink 
from anyone and anything that does not fit exactly into the 
narrow grooves of his well-ordered life. 

That a man owes allegiance to his conscience first and 
foremost; that he never owes allegiance to a tyrant; that a 
decent German will look upon a decent Frenchman as his 
brother and a Nazi will fraternize with a French fascist; 
these and other premises of true freedom are utterly foreign 
to the Swedish bureaucrat. 

I learned that the hard way when I thought I was a 
Democrat among Democrats, a Liberal among Liberals. I 
was wrong. I was a cosmopolitan among Swedes. 



CHAPTER HI 



Democracy at Its Best 



THE SWEDEN I first came to was a happy, carefree land. 
Long ago the Swedes had put their house in perfect work- 
ing condition. They had solved their economic and social 
problems in exemplary fashion. 

Their contacts with the outside world were summed up 
well in the time-honored phrase spoken by the king at the 
annual opening of the Riksdag (Parliament): 

"Sweden's relations with foreign powers are good . . " 

These relations were not only good, but highly profitable 
as well. Swedish ships, laden with minerals and the fine 
products of centuries-old craftsmanship, plied the seven 
seas, bringing back what the country lacked: coal, oil, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, grain. 

Most of the time these exchanges yielded a tidy profit 
which year after year swelled the gold hoard in the vaults 
of the Riksbank. Sweden truly was riding on the crest of a 
wave of prosperity. 

This wealth was, by and large, well distributed. 

Sweden's social structure has always been eminently 

13 
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sound, with a large middle class and an independent, well- 
to-do peasantry. There are only a few big landowners- 
the source of so much trouble in Central Europe and the 
large industrial proletariat is relatively well fed, well 
housed, and satisfied. 

Generally the Swedish standard of living has long been 
among the highest in Europe. Housing, education, and 
social services are unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 

Thus the Swedes were right in looking upon their coun- 
try as a -folkhem (people's home) , ruled fairly and benevo- 
lently by Mother Svea, that grand old lady with the three- 
cornered crown who is the national symbol of Sweden. 

Political life then was democracy at its best: a working 
democracy, matured and perfected in five centuries. 

Indeed, the beginnings of constitutional government in 
Sweden date back to the year 1435, when Engelbrekt 
Engelbrektsson, leader of the popular uprising against 
Danish suzerainty, convened the first Riksdag of peasants, 
burghers, nobles, and priests at the little town of Arboga 
in central Sweden. 

Although at rimes overshadowed by the growth of royal 
power in the period of Sweden's great continental expan- 
sion (stormaktstiden) in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Riksdag was never abolished and thus repre- 
sents one of the oldest parliaments in existence. 

The father of modern democracy with its predominant 
Labor influence the Swedes call it den folkliga sjdlvstyrel- 
sen (people's home rule) was Karl Hjalmar Branting 
(1860-1925). From the very start of the Social Democratic 
party in 1889 he became its moving spirit and remained its 
leader until his death. Between 1897 and 1902 Branting 
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was the only Social Democrat in the Second Chamber of 
the Riksdag, and there was none in the First. After the last 
war Branting saw his party rapidly rise to prominence in 
Parliament, and he became the first Social-Democratic 
Premier of Sweden (March 10, 1920). 

However, it was not until some ten years after Branting's 
death that the Swedish Labor party really reached the apex 
of its power. In numbers, it has grown still further since, 
but its actual influence, especially in foreign affairs, has 
steadily declined in recent years. 

Indeed the Swedish Labor party was the first and only 
Marxist party that ever made the step from relative to abso- 
lute majority by means of a free election. That was in 
September 1940, when it polled 1,527,631 votes out of a 
total of 2,830,028 cast and obtained 134 seats in the Second 
Chamber out of 230. The same year the party also ac- 
quired, through a process of indirect election, an absolute 
majority in the First Chamber of the Riksdag. 

This was a development long awaited with keen interest 
by political observers: What would a Social-Democratic 
party do if it were able to secure absolute control of Parlia- 
ment? The Swedish Labor party failed to provide the 
answer, for in view of the international situation, as I shall 
explain later, it voluntarily relinquished this control and 
continued to govern in coalition with other parties. Thus 
we have had, since 1940, the strange spectacle of a party 
far less powerful at the moment of its greatest numerical 
expansion than it had been a few years before while it still 
was striving for an absolute majority. 

When I came to Sweden, the Labor movement was in its 
heyday. An all Social-Democratic Cabinet had been in 
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office since September 27, 1932. The key figures in the 
government, Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson, Foreign 
Minister Rickard J. Sandier, and the Minister of Education 
J. Arthur Engberg, all were Branting disciples. 

Unaffected by the tragic events in neighboring Germany, 
the Swedish Social Democrats were going ahead in all 
fields. They were perhaps not quite so Marxist as their 
fellow partisans in the Reich had been, but they were far 
more dogmatic than, for instance, the British Labor party. 

Sweden's Social Democrats came to power and governed 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. Except for the 
economic depression which was in its last stage when the 
Hansson Cabinet took over, Sweden had not known any 
of the harassing problems that disrupted and, in many cases, 
eventually destroyed the democratic evolution in other 
countries. 

First and foremost, Sweden has been uninterruptedly 
at peace since 1814. That was an inestimable boon, for 
war nearly always breeds anti-democratic tendencies. 

Second, Sweden has an exceptionally homogeneous 
population. Of its 6,406,474 inhabitants, all but some 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps in the northernmost parts of the 
copntry belong to the same racial stock and nearly all 
profess the same religion, which is Lutheran Protestant. 
Thus the dangerous germs of racial and religious discord 
never threatened the peaceful development of modern 
Sweden. 

Third, the Swedes, if they lack warmth and imagination, 
have probably more common sense than any other nation 
on earth. Theirs is a country of passionless sanity and 
coldly calculating reason. If this disposition has prevented 
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the Swedes from playing a wholesome role in the present 
world situation, it has, on the other hand, greatly contrib- 
uted to stabilize conditions at home. 

There is not much left of the fierce Viking spirit in the 
Swedes of our day. They are essentially a civilized nation, 
perhaps overcivilized. They want peace, abroad and at 
home. When a quarrel arises, they settle it not with fists or 
bullets but with arguments. They will always strive for 
a compromise. (This is not to say that individual Swedes 
cannot be extremely pugnacious, but as a nation they are 
peace loving and diplomatic.) 

In the field of international relations, this sober, peaceful 
spirit prevailed impressively in a historic instance where 
almost any two other nations would have gone to war: 
when Norway, in June 1905, unilaterally broke its union 
with Sweden which had lasted for ninety-one years. There 
were, to be sure, chauvinists in both countries who wanted 
war, but better counsel prevailed, and an amicable settle- 
ment was reached 

At home the same spirit, to cite an outstanding example, 
led to the Saltsjobaden Agreement of 1936 by which the 
national organizations of employers and employees under- 
took to settle all their differences by arbitration and not to 
resort to strikes, lockouts, blockades, boycotts, and other 
forms of direct action. By and large it has been scrupu- 
lously observed, and kbor conflicts have led to work stop- 
pages only in isolated cases. 

The principle of collective bargaining is universally 
accepted in Sweden. Both employers and employees are 
highly organized, the former in Svenskd Arbetsgivareforen- 
mgen (Federation of Swedish Employers), founded in 
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1902, the latter in Landsorganisationen (usually abbrevi- 
ated L.O.), the Federation of Trade Unions, which was 
established in 1898. 

The growth of the L.O. has been prodigious. In no 
other country has trade unionism reached comparable pro- 
portions. Indeed by the end of 1942 Sweden's 8,000 unions 
had a total membership of 1,023,139. That means every 
fourth Swede between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five was 
a union member. 

As the new Stockholm evening paper Aftontidningen 
(which was founded by the L.O.) recently pointed out, if 
American and British workers were organized to the same 
extent, there would be 20,000,000 union members in this 
country as against something over 10,000,000, while the 
British Trades Union Council would comprise 8,000,000 
against its present 5,070,000. 

The above figures become even more impressive because 
of the fact that the L.O., which is closely connected with 
the Social-Democratic party, is not the only Swedish Labor 
federation. It has a rival in the Syndicalist Movement, 
which stands politically far to the left, between Social 
Democrats and Communists. The Syndicalists issue their 
own daily paper, the Stockholm Arbetaren. While numeri- 
cally not nearly so important as the L.O., they have an 
active and firmly welded organization. 

Among the many affiliated organizations which widen 
and deepen the influence of the L.O., special mention 
should be made of the justly famed Arbetarnas Bildnings- 
forbund (A.B.F.), the Workers' Educational Association, 
founded by Rickard Sandier in 1912 while he was a lecturer 
at Brunnsvik People's High School. 
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In two world wars the A.B.F. has strongly gravitated 
toward America and Britain, Uppermost on the program 
of studies adopted by its 7,000 circles throughout the coun- 
try is English. Like its founder, the A.B.F. has thus be- 
come a strong antidote against the all-pervading Nazi propa- 
ganda of which more will be said in a later chapter. 

Hand in hand with the extraordinary development of 
Labor organizations in Sweden went an equally stupendous 
growth of the co-operative movement. It is characteristic 
that this movement, although its origins date back to the 
sixties, did not really get under way until after the Social- 
Democratic party and the L.O. had been founded. 

The principal organization of the Swedish Co-operative 
Movement, the Kooperativa Forbundet (K.F.), or Co- 
operative Union, was established in 1899. Forty years later 
it comprised 635,000 households, organized in 680 societies. 
The K.F. operates flour mills, shoe factories, clothing fac- 
tories, and many other industrial establishments. Its huge, 
ultramodern headquarters at Stadsgarden, Stockholm, is a 
model of its kind. 

Labor's political, cultural, and economic organizations 
are primarily responsible for the high living standard and 
the excellent social conditions for which Sweden became 
justly famous in the middle thirties, when the world's tour- 
ists and journalists at last discovered Scandinavia. 

In a hard time they formed an impregnable bulwark 
against the advance of totalitarian ideas. Without them, I 
doubt that democracy in Sweden could have survived the 
severe test of these trying years. 



CHAPTER IV 



Apostles of Collective Security 



IT so HAPPENED that I went to Sweden just as that country 
was coming into the news. Ever since the last war, Sweden, 
like the rest of the Scandinavian countries, had lived its 
quiet, uneventful life in the margin of history. Except for 
its old King Gustav V, Swedish leaders were litde known 
and Swedish doings rarely made the front page of the 
world's newspapers. 

A few weeks before I sailed for Goteborg, however, I 
had noticed more frequent mentions of Sweden in the 
French press. A sudden flurry of interest in the little 
northern country had been aroused by the election, on 
September 10, 1934, of the Swedish Foreign Minister 
Rickard Sandier as president of die League of Nations 
Assembly. 

People were wondering about the spare, bald-headed 
Swede with the round boyish face and the serene knowing 
eyes. Was he really as great a statesman as his many ad- 
mirers in Sweden and abroad regarded him? Some French- 
men in Geneva called him was it in earnest or in irony? 

20 
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"le Briand de la Suede" Anyhow, Sandier unquestionably 
became the most widely known and most highly regarded 
Swedish statesman since Hjalmar Branting. 

He was no newcomer to the League of Nations Palace. 
On and off since 1927 he had been a member, or more often 
the head, of the Swedish delegation to Geneva. To the 
habitues of the League meetings he came to be as familiar 
a figure as Briand, Benes, or Stresemann. He was well liked 
but somewhat mysterious, for it was not easy to penetrate 
the mind of the pensive and taciturn Swede. It was evident, 
though, that here was a born diplomat who coolly and 
shrewdly worked for his aims. 

Rickard Sandier had many traits of the still and barren 
Norrland (a term comprising all of Sweden's northern 
provinces), where he was born on January 29, 1884, the 
son of a high-school headmaster. Having graduated from 
Upsala University, he became himself a teacher and the 
initiator and driving force of the Workers' Educational 
Movement. 

As a young man, Sandier became a fervent adherent of 
socialism. He translated Karl Marx's Das Kapital into 
Swedish, and since 1917 he was the editor of the influential 
Social-Democratic paper Ny Tid in Goteborg. Five years 
earlier he had been elected, for the first time, a Social- 
Democratic deputy to the Riksdag. In the early twenties 
he held various Cabinet posts, and for a comparatively 
short time in 1925 he was Prime Minister, substituting for 
the ailing Hjalmar Branting. 

A little more than four months after the appointment of 
Per Albin Hansson's Social-Democratic Cabinet Adolf 
Hitler seized power in Germany. The subsequent develop- 
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ments could not but leave a deep impression on Swedish 
minds. 

The great German Social-Democratic party, which had 
traditionally inspired and led the fellow parties in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, was crushed with a few sledge-hammer 
blows. Its leaders were imprisoned, tortured, and murdered, 
virtually under the eyes of their Swedish comrades, who 
were reduced to the role of impotent onlookers. 

To the Swedish Socialists, then nearing the apex of their 
power, the German events appeared as a sinister warning. 
They knew that history does not record any major politi- 
cal, social, or religious movement originating in Germany 
that did not have far-reaching repercussions in the North. 
They were bound to have the feeling that if this thing" 
was going to last in Germany, their turn would come 
sooner or later. 

The country was stanchly anti-fascist. But it was also 
traditionally pro-German. Or, rather, the upper classes 
were: the Court, the Church, the armed forces, big business, 
and many professional people. Large sections of the work- 
ing class, too, had become pro-German after the last war 
as a result of the close co-operation between the German 
and Scandinavian Social-Democratic parties. 

This dual and conflicting sentiment toward Nazi Ger- 
many is one of the principal reasons why Sweden has fol- 
lowed such a tortuous course in recent years. The Swedish 
workers, who held the reins of government, were deeply 
aroused by the Nazi brutalities and strove desperately to 
keep the evil from Scandinavia's doorsteps. Yet at the same 
time they were not altogether opposed to some of the 
national aspirations of the New Germany. In particular, 
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they had never had any liking for the Treaty of Versailles. 

Sweden thus became one of the comparatively few coun- 
tries where the distinction between Germans and Nazis, 
Germany and the Third Reich, was strictly drawn and 
doggedly maintained throughout the following years. 

In the ranks of the Swedish Labor party this conflict of 
sentiment toward Hitler's Germany became more acute and 
more harmful than almost anywhere else. From the be- 
ginning two tendencies arose and clashed on innumerable 
occasions: a more anti-Nazi than pro-German wing de- 
manded solidarity and preventive action; while the other 
wing, more pro-German than anti-Nazi, counseled caution 
and restraint. 

At the head of these two crosscurrents within the 
Swedish Labor party stood two equally sincere and inter- 
esting men: Prime Minister Hansson and Foreign Minister 
Sandier. Personally, they were the best of friends; politi- 
cally, they have often been at odds over the German issue. 

Sandier, for all his cool bearing and sober thought, was 
an idealist. He was a man of great foresight and perception. 
Uppermost in his mind, from the moment Hitler had come 
to power, was the harassing problem of how to prevent this 
evil influence from spreading all over the globe. He thus 
became an apostle of collective securitya stanch one at 
heart, but more and more lukewarm at Geneva as the years 
went by. 

This contradiction was rooted in Sandler's position at 
home. Prime Minister Hansson, a jovial, self-educated poli- 
tician of stocky build, was happy to have a Foreign Minister 
who was his friend and eminently qualified for this difficult 
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post. But he never left Sandier much latitude to carry on 
his mission according to his own lights. 

All those years Sweden's foreign policy was not made 
by Sandier. It was at best a compromise between his views 
and Hansson's. In many instances the course taken by 
Sweden at Geneva or elsewhere was really dictated by the 
Premier over the advice of his Foreign Minister. 

"Per Albin" as the Premier is commonly called, not only 
by his intimates but by the populace is a winsome if some- 
what disquieting personality. He rose from humble origins 
to a position as solid and perennial as that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in America. He is a much more typical product 
of the Swedish race than is Sandier. 

Hansson is a "Skaning" a son of Sweden's southernmost 
province. He has many of the characteristics that seem 
to be the common heritage of southerners in almost any 
country: he is lighthearted, even though he may look grave; 
agile, even though he appears heavy. He has no fixed views 
on anything, and he is quick to adapt himself to shifting 
situations. 

He is a born politician if there ever was one: ambitious, 
flexible, astute. He never loses his self-control even in the 
stormiest debates. And he is a master of party tactics and 
parliamentary technique. One of his critics has said of him, 
very accurately: "First the Labor movement conquered the 
Riksdag; then the Social-Democratic party conquered the 
Labor movement; finally Per Albin Hansson conquered the 
Social-Democratic party." 

Hansson thus became the democratic dictator of Swe- 
den. He is a good and benevolent tyrant, but not very far- 
sighted. If Sweden were on an isolated island, he would be 
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a perfect ruler. But his knowledge of world affairs is very 
limited and rather one-sided. He is made of the stuff that 
has produced the Scandinavian diehard isolationists of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. As long as his little Sweden 
is safe and sound, Per Albin doesn't give a damn if the 
world goes to bits. 

Considering these differences of outlook and tempera- 
ment, it is rather surprising that Hansson and Sandier could 
get along together as long as they did. But it is no wonder 
that in their constant tug of war the professorial Sandier 
usually had to yield to the sportive, down-to-earth Hansson. 

I do not want to suggest that the Swedish Premier was 
not interested in the idea of collective security. He was. 
But it never occurred to him, nor to a majority of the 
Swedish nation, to pay the price for it. If all the Great 
Powers around Sweden had been in full agreement, Per 
Albin, too, would have been an apostle of collective se- 
curity. But to take any chances, to risk trouble with a 
powerful neighbor no! 

As a result of this conflict of trends and personalities, 
Swedish foreign policy in the last decade before the war 
continually swayed to and fro between the Geneva ideal 
of collective security and a homespun isolationism based 
on egoism and fear. 

The problem arose immediately after the last war, when 
the League of Nations was organized. The idealistic section 
of the Swedish nation rallied with enthusiasm to this great 
new experiment in human solidarity. But the realists held 
back, pointing to the League's inherent weaknesses, its de- 
pendence on the Allied Powers, the exclusion of Germany, 
the absence of the United States. 
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In this battle the first rounds were won by the idealists. 
Sweden joined the League in 1920, though not without 
some reservations in the matter of sanctions. As long as 
Germany was weak and the aggressive tendencies in Italy 
and Japan had not yet matured, the pro-League group 
in Sweden, led by Branting, Sandier, and Professor Osten 
Unden, easily kept the upper hand. 

The trend was reversed the moment Hitler came to 
power. From then on, with every stumbling step that 
brought the League nearer to its inglorious end, the stock 
of the isolationists rose. 

A first warning of the new tendency came on June i, 
1934, when Sandier speaking Hansson's mind rather than 
his owntold the Disarmament Conference that under the 
prevailing conditions "the most elementary caution should 
prompt any responsible government to reserve its right to 
neutrality." 

Next, after the collapse of sanctions against Italy in the 
Ethiopian affair, the group of neutrals in World War I 
(Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Spain), with Finland as a newcomer, issued a joint declara- 
tion at Geneva, on July i, 1936, which in effect repudiated 
any further application of Article 16 of the League Cove- 
nant. 

Although couched in the most diplomatic terms, this 
declaration was in effect the small nations' act of secession 
in the matter of collective security. One by one, in the 
following years, they reserved their "independence of 
judgment" and their "liberty of action" should the question 
of sanctions against aggressors ever come up again. 

The decisive year for Sweden's return to a policy of 
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armed neutrality rather than collective security was 1937. 
On April 28 Sandier, in a broadcast to the nation, warned 
that a situation might soon arise in which Sweden would be 
compelled to issue a new declaration of neutrality as in 
August 1914. 

In May, following a heated Riksdag debate on foreign 
policy, the Foreign Relations Committee voted a resolu- 
tion calling for a reform of the League Covenant (abolition 
of Article 16) and closer co-operation with the other "states 
without alliances." 

The issue was precipitated by the somewhat mysterious 
diplomatic round trip through Europe which Sandier 
performed in the spring of 1937. In March he was in Lon- 
don and Paris; in June he visited the three Baltic countries; 
in July he went to Warsaw. He wound up his travels with 
a three-day state visit in Moscow (July 8-10) which was 
accompanied by unusual pomp. According to the Swedish 
correspondents who followed Sandier to Moscow the re- 
ception which Litvinov gave for his Swedish colleague 
at the Spiridonovka Palace was the greatest social event of 
the year in the Soviet capital. 

Russia, at the time, was at swords' points with Germany 
over "non-intervention" in the Spanish civil war. The gen- 
eral situation in Europe was swiftly heading for a show- 
down. So, naturally, Sandler's curious moves on the Euro- 
pean chessboard attracted wide attention. 

It is probable though it cannot be ascertained with 
surety until the diplomatic archives again are opened after 
the war that Sandler's mission was to find out just how 
much military aid Sweden could expect from the Great 
Powers if Germany broke the peace and Sweden through 
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the machinery of sanctions were involved in conflict with 
her powerful neighbor. 

The impressions which Sandier brought back from his 
trip cannot have been too reassuring. Underneath their 
formal alliance, the Western Powers and Soviet Russia were 
by no means in agreement on the course to take toward 
Germany. Litvinov, most eloquent advocate of collective 
security, wanted to contain the Nazi menace within an iron 
ring of armed and united nations. But London and Paris 
already were toying with appeasement. Besides, they were 
falling behind in the arms race and were also morally un- 
prepared for war. 

Shocked and frightened, many Swedes who had followed 
Sandier up to this point now decided that their country 
had nothing to win and everything to lose through further 
adherence to the collective-security system. This new 
mood expressed itself in the fall of 1937 in a nationwide 
press controversy on the theme <c League obligations vs. 
Neutrality." 

A leading role in the isolationist drive that now set in was 
played, curiously enough, by the great Liberal Stockholm 
paper Dagens Nyheter, whose foreign editor, Johannes 
Wickman, urged the government in peremptory and pedan- 
tic tones to break with the former guiding principles of 
their foreign policy: no more sanctions; instead, bilateral 
neutrality pacts to be concluded both with the Western 
Powers and the Axis countries. 

Bilateral agreements that was the Nazi formula for as- 
suring "peace." That Sweden's leading Liberal daily, of all 
papers, should have been the driving force in such a cam- 
paign may seem surprising. But it isn't really. Dagens Ny- 
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heter had long been a mouthpiece of two potent forces in 
Swedish life: Industry and the Navy. 

Both were in favor of neutrality as in the war of 1914-18. 
The former because it had many ties with Germany, and 
also because it hoped again to reap the profits in other na- 
tions' war; the latter because it was traditionally pro- 
German and honeycombed with Nazi sympathizers. Hence 
the blind fury with which the reputedly anti-Nazi-minded 
Dagens Ny heter would attack anything and anybody that 
interfered ever so little with its neutrality drive. 

In response to the clamor for "clarification" of the gov- 
ernment's foreign policy, Sandier in an address at Upsala, 
November 6, 1937, defined his stand on the issue of neu- 
trality and sanctions. 

After reiterating his wish to arrive, in co-operation with 
the other Scandinavian countries, at a revision of Article 16, 
Sandier declared, nevertheless, that he would not approve 
a "relapse into the kind of policy that puts on the same 
footing the states that break the law of nations and those 
who respect it." 

At the time, then, Sandier still stood for what has been 
called a policy of "differential neutrality," which rates an 
aggressor, morally, at least, lower than his victim. However, 
the Swedish Foreign Minister again reserved the right of his 
government to decide on its own authority whether or not 
to apply sanctions in any given case. His speech was taken 
to indicate that Sweden would, general circumstances per- 
mitting, resort to sanctions against an aggressor invading * 
her own sphere of security but not stick out her neck for 
the sake of some far-off nation whose fate was none of her 
business. 
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But even this watered-down form of collective security 
did not last long. Events began to move rapidly toward the 
expected climax of aggression and war, and inside Sweden 
powerful influences were at work, sapping the last senti- 
ments of international solidarity, pleading the cause of the 
prospective aggressor, and weakening the democratic and 
liberal foundations on which the country was built. 



CHAPTER V 



The Fifth Column Goes to Work 



As IN all neighbor states of the Reich and in most oversea 
countries as well the Nazis began at an early stage to or- 
ganize a powerful and widely ramified fifth column in 
Sweden, for the double purpose of assisting Germany's 
diplomatic and military moves and undermining the coun- 
try's morale with a view to later occupation by Nazi forces. 
The manifold and disparate elements of which the actual 
and potential fifth column in Sweden is made up can be 
divided into three main categories: 

1. Organized Nazi parties and affiliated associations; 

2. German nationals and business interests in Sweden; 

3. Swedish citizens of strong pro-German leanings, and 
those related to German nationals by blood or marriage. 

Let us begin with the least important but most widely 
publicized of the three groups: the organized Swedish Nazis. 

There has been, at one time or another, a great variety of 
Nazi parties in Sweden. None has ever achieved any promi- 
nence, none has ever had any mass appeal, none has ever 
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succeeded in getting a single candidate elected to the 
Riksdag. 

This failure is not surprising. The Swedish Nazis from 
the start were operating on singularly barren soil. Nearly all 
the factors that had brought about Hitler's triumph in Ger- 
many were conspicuously absent in Sweden: there was no 
lost war to be avenged; no mass misery to be relieved 
through desperate measures; no disgruntled middle class; no 
Jewish influence; no threat of bolshevism. 

Sweden's economy and finances were essentially sound. 
They had comparatively well withstood the Great Depres- 
sion, with one exception: when the fantastic swindler Ivar 
Kreuger killed himself in Paris in March 1932, a terrible 
financial crash followed which rocked Sweden to her foun- 
dations and caused a general crisis of confidence. It even 
forced the government to resign. 

Had there been at that time a well-organized Nazi party 
in Sweden, it would undoubtedly have reaped heavy divi- 
dends from the Kreuger crash. Instead, it was the Social- 
Democratic party that took advantage of the situation and 
was swept into power on the crest of a popular wave of 
indignation. In fact, the only Nazi of any consequence pro- 
duced by the Kreuger crash was Ivar's brother, Torsten 
Kreuger. 

The oldest Nazi faction in Sweden was the Svenska Na- 
tional-Socialistiska Partiet (Swedish National-Socialist 
party) founded in 1930 by a veterinarian named Birger 
Furugard. The salute of the party, "Heil Furugard," its 
favorite slogan "Awaken Sweden!", and its swastika em- 
blem give the measure of its spirit and originality. After 
floundering for years in the underbrush of politics, it 
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merged in 1936 with a somewhat healthier rival, the 
Narionalsocialistiska Arbetarepartiet (National-Socialist 
Workers' party), which had been founded in 1933 by Sven 
Olov Lindholm. 

The personality of S. O. Lindholm, who until recently 
was a sergeant in the Swedish Army, is not without interest. 
He is a personable, sporty-looking young man who, in the 
words of Time, "resembles an intelligent football player." 
While there can be no question of his out-and-out Nazism, 
I do not think that one can bracket him with the vilest brood 
of quislings. 

After the ouster of his rival Furugard, Lindholm mani- 
fested an apparent tendency to keep aloof from the German 
Nazis. He discontinued the slavish imitation of Hitler's slo- 
gans and symbols and even changed the name of his party 
to the noncommittal Svenska Folksocialistiska Partiet 
(Swedish People's Socialist party) which some time later 
again was rechristened Svensk Socialistisk Sanding (Swedish 
Socialist Union). The latter name, incidentally, definitely 
smacks of Vidkun Quisling's Nasjonal Samling (National 
Union) in Norway. 

It is interesting to note that Lindholm, although indubit- 
ably he maintained for years close contact with Germany 
and even vaunted his personal friendship with Goering, did 
not ostensibly applaud the Nazi invasion of Denmark and 
Norway on April 9, 1940. On the contrary, in a statement 
published by his paper, Den Svenske Folksocialisten, he 
sharply condemned Germany's action and exhorted his fol- 
lowers to defend Sweden's neutrality and freedom to the 
last man "against German or British troops whoever should 
invade our mountains and plains." 
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In another passage of the same statement, the Nazi leader 
went even further and said: "At this hour I should like 
nothing better than, impelled by sentiment and duty, to ex- 
hort our men to join the battle at the side of the Norwe- 
gians," but, he explained, by doing so he would in effect 
aid Britaina thought that was anathema to him. 

Since then, however, Lindholnr again has fallen in line 
and has become a stanch friend of German Nazis and Nor- 
wegian quislings. So much so that in September 1942 the 
Swedish Defense Staff decided to drop him and another 
Nazi officer, Second Lieutenant Bengt Hassler, from the 
active army list. 

In the first months of 1943 several of Lindholm's rivals 
dropped by the wayside, leaving him practically alone in 
the field of organized Nazism. 

On January 10 his most serious competitor, Nils Flyg, 
died suddenly from what was described as a heart attack. 
Thus ended one of the most unusual careers of any Swedish 
politician a career that presents a number of striking simi- 
larities with the life and the activities of the French rabble- 
rouser Jacques Doriot. 

Back in the early twenties Flyg had been a Radical. He 
started as a Social Democrat, switched to the Communist 
party in 1924, and wound up as a full-fledged Nazi in 1940. 
After his break with Moscow in 1929, Flyg was for many 
years a leader of the so-called Socialist party, a left-wing 
group that had seceded from the Social Democrats. 

At one time this party played a not-unimportant role in 
Sweden, under the leadership of the talented and sincere 
Karl Kilbom. At the general elections of 1936 it polled 
127,832 votes and obtained six seats in the Riksdag. But 
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when Kilbom left the party a few years kter to return to 
Per Albin Hansson's fold, and his successor Flyg turned it 
into a Nazi outfit, nothing could halt its rapid and total 
decline. By 1940 Flyg had only 18,354 voters left and had 
lost all his seats in the House. 

Embittered by this failure, Flyg became an out-and-out 
quisling. With German money he was able to revive his 
paper Folkets Dagblad, which once had belonged to the 
Kreuger concern but later failed when voters and readers 
alike deserted Flyg. (After its rebirth, the paper was printed 
on the presses of the Paris Humanite, which the Nazis had 
stolen and then presented to their Swedish admirer.) 

Another once-important rival of Lindholm, Per Engdahl, 
gave up in March, after his party, called Svensk Opposition, 
had declined to a total membership of eighty. This pitiful 
remainder then joined the no-less-paltry remnants of Flyg's 
following to form something or other new I don't know 
what. I would not even mention this "merger" were it not 
for the curious fact that Engdahl and his friends had come 
to Nazism from the opposite end of where Flyg had come. 

Indeed Svensk Opposition split some time ago from the 
ultra-Rightist and in fact half -Nazi Nationelk Forbundet, 
which was affiliated with the great Conservative party led 
by Professor Gosta Bagge, but kter seceded from it and 
became a hotbed of fascism. Although not quite a Nazi 
organization, the Nationella Forbundet comes very close to 
being one. It does not believe in parliamentarism and does 
not participate in elections. Its chief organ is the Stockholm 
daily, Nationell Tidning, and its driving force is the writer 
Dr. Riitger Essen. 

Much more dangerous than this multitude of pint-size 
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fiihrers and would-be quislings is the German colony in 
Sweden. In Stockholm alone live 2,000 to 3,000 German 
nationals, exclusive of anti-Nazi refugees. Many more thou- 
sands are spread throughout the country. 

The German Legation in Stockholm, which up to the 
beginning of this year was headed by Prince Viktor zu 
Wied, is one of the best staffed the Reich maintains any- 
where. It has several hundred employees, both German and 
Swedish. Incidentally, when the prince yielded his post to 
his successor Hans Thomsen, the former German charge 
d'affaires in Washington, he preferred not to return to his 
sumptuous castle in Germany but rented instead a villa not 
far from Stockholm. 

Up to 1936 the German nationals in Sweden were mostly 
organized in the Landesgruppe Schweden der NSDAP, 
which maintained headquarters in a large office building on 
the main thoroughfare Sveavagen. This integrant unit of the 
German Nazi party was headed by one Heinz Bartels, who, 
in his quality as landesgruppenleiter, lorded it over all Ger- 
mans not only in Sweden but in the other Scandinavian 
countries as well. 

Under his leadership the Landesgruppe developed a na- 
tionwide organization for propaganda, bribery, and espio- 
nage. Eventually the Swedish Government expelled Bartels 
and two of his associates when it became known, in the 
winter of 1936, that monies collected from Swedish donors 
for the benefit of the Winterhilfe actually were used to 
finance Nazi propaganda in Sweden. Berlin promptly re- 
taliated by kicking three prominent Swedish businessmen 
out of the Reich. 

Since then the Germans in Sweden have operated more 
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cautiously, but they still represent a great potential menace. 
For example, in January 1943 the popular magazine Se came 
out with a detailed map of Stockholm on which all the offi- 
cial or semi-official buildings owned or rented by the Ger- 
man Legation were shown. 

Every one of them happened to be in the proximity of 
some vital Swedish nerve center such as ministries, telegraph 
offices, and military installations. The government ordered 
the issue confiscated. 

The greatest strength of the German colony lies in its 
business connections and its wealth. There are many and 
deep-rooted commercial ties between Germany and Swe- 
den. Industry, mining, and the wholesale trade of Sweden 
are honeycombed with Germans and German agents. 

This state of affairs naturally opens the door to all sorts 
of persuasive maneuvers from outright bribery and subsi- 
dies to boycott and blockade. 

As far back as November 8, 1934, the Stockholm daily, 
Social-Demokraten (mouthpiece of the government), was 
able to reproduce a confidential circular to German eco- 
nomic organizations, administrative bodies, publishing firms, 
et cetera, in which these were urged to influence the Swed- 
ish press more actively, by means of advertising orders. 
Definite instructions were given as to which papers ought 
to be favored with advertisements, which should be neg- 
lected, and which should be boycotted altogether. The ac- 
curacy of this sensational disclosure was never denied. 

Indeed in the following years certain papers whose edi- 
torial policy has been consistently friendly to all German 
moves and aspirations blossomed forth with whole pages of 
ads by German firms and organizations. Some of them have 
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become more reserved in the last few years, but others have 
taken their place. For instance, in December 1941 a new 
daily paper, Dagsposten, made its appearance on Stockholm 
newsstands. It is, to all intents and purposes, a German 
newspaper published in the Swedish language. Every adver- 
tisement in it and there are plenty is paid for by a German 
business concern. 

Now we come to the third and by far most important 
component of the German fifth column in Sweden. I wish 
to emphasize that by no means all the men whom I shall 
name should be regarded as potential traitors to their coun- 
try. But they are nearly all rabidly or blindly pro-German 
and, in the aggregate, they form a potent weapon in the 
hands of Hitler. 

Such out-and-out Germanophiles can be found every- 
where in Sweden, at the Court, in the armed forces, in the 
police, among scientists, writers, clergymen. In many cases 
but by no means in all their pro-Germanism is coupled 
with equally strong Nazi sympathies. 

Let us begin with the royal family. The fact that I dis- 
cuss its position in the present chapter should not, of course, 
fife construed as an inclusion of its members in the fifth col- 
umn. It is done merely for technical reasons. 

All the world's dynasties are related by blood in greater 
or less degree. It is no accident, though, that the House of 
Bernadotte should have more numerous and closer ties with 
the former royal and princely families of Germany than 
with the royalty of other nations. This fact merely reflects 
the generally close relationship between Germany and Swe- 
den since the last century. 

King Gustav V himself has German blood in his veins. 
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His mother, Queen Sophia Wilhelmina, was a Princess of 
Nassau. His late consort, Queen Victoria, was a Princess of 
Baden. 

The king certainly is not anti-German, He is not anti- 
British or anti-American either. But he is anti-Russian, defi- 
nitely so. Being by no means a figurehead, as is sometimes 
wrongly supposed, several times in this war he has tipped 
the balance in favor of a policy that appeased the Germans. 

For the record I want to point out that according to 
Hitler's own Volkischer Beobachter of August 24, 1941, it 
was the king's personal intervention which in June of that 
year caused the Swedish Government to grant the unneu- 
tral passage of a fully armed and equipped German division 
across Swedish territory from Norway to Finland. The 
final decision, said the paper, was forced through by the 
king "against the labor union leaders." 

The Nazi weekly Das Reic & Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels' special mouthpiece wrote in July 1941: "In spite of 
his wish, and his ability, to remain neutral, King Gustav has 
never forgotten the ties that bind him the son of Princess 
Sophia of Nassau and the husband of the late Princess Vic- 
toria of Baden, who died in 193010 Germany . . . Kong 
Gustav is fully aware that the independence of his people 
is menaced by bolshevist Russia alone . . ." 

Again for the record, here is a little saying that has been 
going the rounds in Sweden since 1940: "Once Sweden was 
ruled by Gustav Adolf, but now it is ruled by Gustav and 
Adolf." 

All this should not be taken to mean, though, that the old 
king is a Nazi sympathizer. In his thirty-five years of reign 
he has proved himself a good constitutional monarch who 
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followed his country's democratic evolution and did not 
yield an inch of ground to the encroaching Nazi influences. 
In his foreign policy only his sympathies were with Ger- 
many, especially after the attack on Russia. 

Anyhow, the position may soon be reversed, for Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf differs appreciably from his father in 
education and outlook. He is widely regarded as the most 
pro-Ally member of the royal family. Both of his wives 
were English: one, the late Princess Margaret, was a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria; the other, the present Crown 
Princess Louise, is the former Lady Mountbatten. 

In the next generation the picture again changes. The 
crown prince's son, and second heir to the throne, Gustav 
Adolf, Duke of Vasterbotten, is, to say the least, a great 
friend of Germany. His wife, Princess Sibylla, is a daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who once belonged to the 
German terrorist Organization Consul and was allied with 
the Hitler movement since its earliest beginnings. In Swe- 
den, Princess Sibylla, too, is openly characterized as a Nazi 
sympathizer. 

Another reputedly pro-German member of the royal 
family is Prince Carl, Jr., who married in 1937 Countess 
Elsa von Rosen, a niece of the notorious Nazi, Count Eric 
von Rosen, lord of Rockelstad Castle. A sister of the latter, 
Baroness Karin Fock, was the first and most beloved wife 
of Marshal Hermann Goering. These ties of kinship have 
played a more important role in recent Swedish history than 
is generally realized. 

Goering himself has frequently been the guest of honor 
at Rockelstad. As is well known, the Nazi leader has spent 
several years in Sweden: first in 1920-21, when he served 
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as a commercial pilot for Svenska Lufttrafik (Swedish Air 
Lines), and again from 1923 to 1926 (part of this latter 
period he was confined in an asylum as a dangerous mor- 
phine addict) . 

It is little wonder, therefore, that Rockelstad should have 
become one of the citadels of Nazism and a center of Ger- 
man intrigue. In fact, at one time Count Eric possessed his 
own Nazi party, called the National-Socialist Bloc, which 
he ran, very ineptly, in association with Colonel Ekstrom, 
an exotic adventurer. Unable to sustain the competition of 
Furugard and Lindholm, the "bloc" slowly dwindled out 
of existence. 

Around this nucleus crystallized in recent years what one 
might call the "Cliveden set" of Sweden: aristocrats, bank- 
ers, big businessmen, high officers, et cetera, whether they 
were simply pro-German or pro-Nazi as well. 

Many a thread of appeasement has been spun, many an 
anti-Soviet intrigue has been woven, many a plot against 
Swedish democracy has been hatched in the dark chambers 
of Rockelstad. 

Another key figure of the Nazi setup in Sweden is the 
famous explorer and writer Sven Anders Hedin. His is a 
strange case, for if Hedin lived in the Germany of today, 
he would have quite a time explaining away his decidedly 
non- Aryan grandfather Abraham David Brody a rabbi. 

This slight handicap notwithstanding, Sven Hedin even 
long before the war served Hitler as faithfully as he had 
served the Kaiser in World War I. His books written in 
191418 were hysterically pro-German and full of hatred 
and contempt for Britain, France, and Russia. One of them 
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was so spiteful that it prompted the Royal Geographical 
Society in London to withdraw the medals and other dis- 
tinctions that had been conferred on him for his note- 
worthy explorations in Asia. 

Like Eric Scavenius, the present Premier of Denmark, 
Sven Hedin will go down in history as the man who twice 
in a generation banked on the same wrong horse and got 
away with it at least once. 

He is a great scientist, to be sure, but whenever he dab- 
bles in world politics which he does, alas, very frequently 
he reveals an almost incredible ignorance and naivete. 

Early in 1937 Hedin published a book called Germany 
and World Peace, which began with the words: "National 
Socialism saved Germany from a state of political and moral 
dissolution." Then he proceeded to persuade the world that 
Hitler had no intentions of disturbing the peace. 

The full measure of Hedin's spirit and perception may be 
taken from a letter which he addressed early in the war to 
Henry Leach, the editor of Forum. The letter appeared in 
that magazine in April 1940 the month the Nazis invaded 
Scandinavia. Here are two excerpts from it: 

... I ask therefore: Is it wise, is it fair, is it worthy of a 
great civilized nation like America to take part in this mad 
war . . , ? 

... If America, with her inexhaustible resources of goods, 
armaments, and man power, enters the war on the side of the 
Western powers, Germany's fate is sealed. . . . Then, when 
England's, France's, and Ainerica's victory is complete, Russia 
will overrun Poland, the former territory of Czechoslovakia, 
and Germany, and the red torches of Bolshevism will blaze 
over the whole of Central Europe. . . 
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On another occasion Hedin told an interviewer (Com- 
mon Sense, August 1941): 

". . . The war has been forced upon him (Hitler). I 
think it is a blessing that at last Germany is coming to 
the fore, instead of British or American plutocracy or Rus- 
sian communism- . . , Hitler is the ideal leader for Ger- 
many. . . ." 

After this nothing that Hedin may say or do will surprise 
anyone. The only thing that is surprising is the fact that 
the Swedish Government continues to pay this man a state 
pension which he neither deserves nor needs. 

As regards Sweden's armed forces, German influence 
is traditionally, though somewhat oddly, stronger in the 
Navy than in the Army. Vice-Admiral Charles Leon de 
Champs, who commanded the Swedish Navy from 1936 
through March 1939, was openly pro-German. 

So was, to an even greater degree, the admiral's brother, 
Lieutenant General Henri Leopold de Champs, who mar- 
ried the daughter of a Prussian captain and for many years 
was the chairman of the Swedish-German Association, the 
Nazis' chief propaganda organ in Sweden. In March 1936, 
when Hitler broke the Locarno Pact and sent his troops into 
the Rhineland, the general wired him enthusiastic congratu- 
lations! 

The intense pro-Germanism of the De Champs brothers 
is the more remarkable because they come, as their name 
indicates, of Belgian stock. Their father, Charles Eugene 
de Champs, was an officer from Liege who settled in Swe- 
den in 1850. 

In September 1937 Vice-Admiral de Champs submitted 
to his government a memorandum on the naval shipbuild- 
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ing program in which he explicitly referred to the "offen- 
sive character" of Russia's naval preparations. His plan got 
a thorough trouncing in the government mouthpiece Social- 
Demokraten, which headlined its story: 

SWEDISH NAVY PLAN SENSATION 
NAVY CHIEF'S PROPOSALS REFLECT GERMAN WISHES! 

That, of course, was in 1937. Three years later the gov- 
ernment and its mouthpiece had lost much of their bold- 
ness. So when in April 1940 after the Nazi invasion of 
Denmark and Norway Ture Nerman, the crusading editor 
of the courageous anti-fascist weekly Trots Allt (In Spite 
of All), made some pretty startling disclosures in an article 
headed "Sweden's Navy Betrayed," the authorities confis- 
cated this issue. 

In this article Nerman charged that the Nazis had formed 
cells at the principal naval bases of Stockholm (Skeppshol- 
men), Karlskrona, Goteborg, Malmo, and on the Isle of 
Gotland. Calling themselves the "Brown Navy/' these cells, 
according to Nerman, were "ready to turn our defenses 
over to foreign powers." The weekly printed a full list of 
members of the Skeppsholmen cell. 

Nerman also pointed out that a surprising number of 
Swedish naval officers, including the commander of the 
Eastern District, Rear Admiral Claes Lindsstrom, had Ger- 
man wives, and that the admiral himself had served in the 
German Navy from 1910 to 1912. 

In the Army, the highest-ranking officer in active service 
whom I know to be a genuine Nazi is Lieutenant Colonel 
Emil Fevrell, who until recently was inspector of fortifica- 
tions at Vaxholm, near Stockholm. Colonel Fevrell, like his 
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friend General de Champs (who is retired) , isor at least 
was a member of the Swedish-German Association. 

Fevrell has since been shifted to a less responsible post. 
The measure against him was taken in August 1942 in the 
course of the same preventive cleanup of any potential fifth 
columnists in the Army which resulted in the removal of 
Lindholm and Hassler. 

That the Swedish police is, or was, largely infested with 
Nazi sympathizers, I was to learn from personal experience. 

In the winter of 1942-43, at long last, a special commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate the matter. According to 
its findings, there were about one hundred policemen in 
Sweden who at one time or another belonged to Nazi or- 
ganizations. These, of course, were only the organized cases, 
not including the many "fellow travelers" of Nazism. Even 
so it is an impressive figure, which shows that Nazi influ- 
ence in the police corps is far greater than would be war- 
ranted by the percentage of Nazi party members in the total 
population. 

How brazenly the Nazis used to operate in the Swedish 
police was dramatically illustrated when the Syndicalist 
daily, Arbetaren, in August 1942 published a letter from a 
policeman named Olof Sjoholm to a colleague in the se- 
curity police, offering him the post of "group leader" in 
Per Engdahl's Svensk Opposition. This scandal at last 
prompted the Stockholm Chief of Police Erik Ros to issue 
a directive that members of the police force are not per- 
mitted to belong to any Nazi party. 

In the press, the tide of Chief Fifth Columnist belongs 
without question to Torsten Kreuger, brother of the late 
Ivar and publisher of the two Stockholm dailies, Stock- 
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holms-Tidningen (morning) and Aponbladet (evening). 

Torsten Kreuger has a personal grudge against Swedish 
democracy. He thinks of himself as the innocent victim of 
a "judicial murder," because he was given a short prison sen- 
tence when the financial card house of his famous brother 
collapsed and it was found that Torsten, too, had had a 
finger in the pie. Ever since he has been crusading for a 
"better" social order. . . . 

Of Kreuger's two papers only Aftonbladet is openly, 
even shamelessly, pro-Nazi It reflects German views to 
such an extent that Stockholm wits have dubbed it the 
Abendblatt* Until a couple of years ago the paper's chief 
asset was its foreign editor, a former naval officer named 
Valentin Sjoberg ("Sir W), who quite openly boasted his 
excellent connections in the German ministries of War and 
Foreign Affairs. 

Stockholms-Tidningen, Sweden's biggest daily paper, is 
less outspokenly pro-German. It has a large business clien- 
tele and is also much read by professional people. Before 
it fell into Torsten Kreuger's hands, the paper had a repu- 
tation of being Liberal and progressive. It still maintains a 
vague relationship with the Liberal (or Populist) party, in 
spite of its pro-German and even pro-Nazi tendencies. This 
is a typical "Trojan-Horse" paper, and it is highly regret- 
table that it is so often quoted abroad as representative of 
Swedish opinion. 



CHAPTER VI 



Nordic Lullaby 



THE NAZI PLAN of conquest was essentially based on a triple 
operation: first, to lull the prospective victim into a false 
sense of security; then to strike suddenly from within as 
well as from without; finally, to suck the very lif eblood out 
of the prostrate victim. 

In the case of the Scandinavian countries, the first phase 
of this operation was comparatively easy to accomplish. 
They were not, like, for instance, Poland and France, in- 
stinctively and traditionally hostile to the Reich. They were 
Nordic states: just what the Nazis were endeavoring to 
make out of their mongrelized country. 

So Hitler was able to stretch out a brotherly hand to the 
Swedes, the Danes, the Norwegians: Come, let's all be 
friends. Let's form one great, peerless master race. We are 
the Nordic men. . . . 

He did not see, the poor fool, that they sniggered 
righdy behind his back: "How we apples swim!" 

He did not hear them define the "Nordic Man": Blond 
like Hitler, slender like Goering, fit like Goebbels. 

47 
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Of course no sane person could help laughing at the gro- 
tesque Nordicism of the Nazis: their "Aryan" obsessions; 
their neo-pagan Wotan cult; their comic solstice celebra- 
tions and what not. It all was so perfectly loony, such a 
hilarious mummery. . . . 

It was. But it was also a subtle poison. The clever Scandi- 
navians who thought they were quite immune against the 
Nordic craze of their southern neighbors were not so safe 
from its hidden dangers. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
they allowed themselves to be taken in by the false assur- 
ances of friendship. 

They saw the pattern of aggression unfold before their 
eyes. Their reason, their experience told them that Hitler 
would stop at nothing, that he would spare no one. Yet 
against their better knowledge they let themselves be de- 
luded. The Nazis, they hoped and then believed, would not 
attack their Nordic kin. 

I doubt whether people like Hitler, Goering, and Goeb- 
bels ever really believed in the Nordicism they preached. 
The great mass of stupid, petty bourgeois who formed the 
nucleus of their following probably did. But not the men 
at the top. 

The Nordic myth of the Nazis and the Nordic reality 
of Scandinavia were poles apart. One was based on a West- 
ernized form of Oriental despotism, the Kadaver-Gehorsam 
of Prussia and the Fuhrer-Prinzip of fascism; the other was 
rooted in broad individualism and the disciplined consensus 
of free men. One was aggressive and bellicose, fond of 
goose-stepping and martial airs; the other was passionately 
pacifist. 
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Rather would Rudyard Kipling's "East" and "West" 
meet than these two diametrically opposed conceptions of 
the "North"! 

The former Swedish Minister of Education Arthur Eng~ 
berg, probably the most sincere and enlightened man in the 
Hansson Cabinet,* once drove the point home in masterly 
fashion. Speaking at Arboga on January 7, 1939, he said: 

"Sweden's peasantry has never lived in bondage. We always 
desired to be free men under the established law. Nothing 
would suit us less than to become a nation of serfs, a nation 
wont to approve blindly, without testing, a nation that does 
everything it is told to do, that obeys every order without ask- 
ing questions. 

"The fact is that we do represent the 'Nordic Man,' but we 
have never made a fuss about it. Health is silent [a Swedish 
proverb]. However, as the quality of being Nordic now is 
being claimed by a human type that is on all essential points 
opposed to our own, it is no more than an act of simple self- 
assertion that we refuse to be confused." 

The hopeless task of trying to convert the genuinely 
Nordic people of Scandinavia to the phony Nordicism of 
Hitler & Co. was entrusted to a special Nazi organization 
called the Nordische Gesellschaft (Nordic Society) . 

Founded in Liibeck as far back as 1921 for the purpose 
of fostering cultural relations with the northern countries, 
the Nordic Society played but a modest role under the 
Weimar Republic. Under Nazi management it rose to be 
one of the richest and most powerful organizations in the 
Reich. 

*He resigned from the Cabinet on December 13, 1939, along with 
Rickard Sandier. 
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The most curious thing about the Nordic Society is the 
way it is built up. Both its internal structure and its activi- 
ties abroad suggest a conscious, methodical attempt to resus- 
citate the famous Hansa of medieval days. In other words, 
it was created to renew in a modern form the historic Ger- 
man bid for political and commercial hegemony in northern 
Europe. 

The history of the Hanseatic League is illuminating. 
From 1241, when it was established, originally as an alliance 
between the free cities of Hamburg and Liibeck, till its de- 
cline toward the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
League played a dominant role in northern Europe. At the 
height of its power, with more than eighty towns affiliated 
under the leadership of Liibeck, the Hansa ruled the Baltic. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in particular, 
this burghers' League proved more than a match for the 
high-and-mighty princes of Scandinavia and of the Ger- 
man Empire. Its sphere of influence then extended from the 
London Guildhall to Novgorod in Russia, In exchange for 
German goods, the Hansa's merchantmen brought home 
timber and furs from Russia, ores from Sweden, fish from 
Norway. Thanks to its naval control of the Baltic, the 
League practically held a trade monopoly in northern Eu- 
rope. 

To the Germans the memory of the Hansa opened glori- 
ous vistas of power and wealth. In Scandinavian minds it 
evoked dark reminiscences of ruthless exploitation and op- 
pression. No wonder the activities of that Hansa reborn, 
the Nordic Society, were followed with mixed feelings in 
the Scandinavian countries. 
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By 1939 the Nordic Society had reached a membership 
of about 8,000, grouped in thirty-five Kontore (the Hajise- 
atic name for agency!) under the Vorort or leadership of 
Liibeck. 

There, at the Reichskontor (headquarters) of the society 
every year in mid-June a big Nordischer Tag (Nordic 
rally) was held, with the attendance of picked Scandinavian 
representatives. The ministers to Berlin of all Scandinavian 
countries, except Norway, also used to be present. 

Chairman of the society since 1933 has been the Nazi 
gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstein, Hinrich Lohse, This is the 
same bloodthirsty tyrant who, after the German invasion 
of the Baltic countries and White Russia, was set Tip as 
Reichskommissar in Riga with absolute powers of life and 
death over the unhappy inhabitants of the so-called Osdand. 

He was assisted by a grand council where many top- 
ranking Nazi leaders like Alfred Rosenberg, Walter Darre, 
Heinrich Himmler, Baldur von Schirach, and the kte Hans 
von Tschammer-Osten also were included. 

Thus the very composition of the Nordic Society's board 
should have warned the Scandinavians against having any 
truck with it. Discerning people, of course, realized that 
the society under Nazi management had become an instrur 
ment of political and economic conquest, but there were 
many others, especially of the naive intellectual type, who 
fell into the trap. 

Among the principal activities of the Nordic Society 
were annual Nordic Book Exhibitions at Liibeck, at which 
sympathetic Scandinavian authors were honored and re- 
warded, but non-conformists were banned; German-Scan- 
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dinavian literary get-togethers at the Nordic Authors' 
Home at Travemiinde; exchanges of students and lecturers 
and similar activities. 

What played directly into the hands of the Nazi propa- 
gandists was the dependence of many Scandinavian authors 
on the German market. Quite a few of them used to sell 
in the Reich many times the number of copies they sold 
at home. 

With the Damocles sword of a sudden ban on their total 
literary output constantly suspended over their heads, how 
could these writers afford to disregard or even to oppose 
the standards set by the Nordic Society for good writing? 
To do so required great force of character, but many of the 
best authors did it: they renounced fortunes from Germany 
rather than give up their freedom of thought and expression. 

Among the men and women of letters who thus honored 
themselves were many Swedish authors. In October 1938 
the Schrifttumdienst Nord, an agency of the Nordic So- 
ciety, black-listed no less than forty Swedish writers for 
non-conf ormism with Nazi ideas. This honor roll of Swed- 
ish literature included the following internationally known 
names: 

Bo Bergman Erik Lindorm 

Torsten Fogelquist Bertil Malmberg 

Gosta Gustaf Jansson Vilhelm Moberg 

Eyvind Johnsson Ludvig Nordstrom 

Par Lagerkvist Sigfrid Siwertz 

Marika Stiernstedt 

The Schrifttumdienst accompanied its anathema with 
the following commentary: 
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Out with these authors from the German book market! If 
any of their product should again be submitted to German 
publishers, they must be rejected at once! No compromise is 
possible. We shall in future stigmatize every affront to Ger- 
many and National Socialism committed by authors whose 
works are being translated into German . . . for not all that 
comes from the North is really Nordic. 

In co-operation with the Deutsches Auslands-Institut of 
Stuttgart the Nordic Society methodically compiled a 
register of the Scandinavian press in which every news- 
paper, every magazine down to the smallest provincial sheet 
was minutely listed as "pro-German," "neutral," "hostile," 
and so forth. 

Better still, the register furnished exact information on 
publishers who could or could not be influenced by adver- 
tising; editors who could, or could not, be bought; well- 
connected journalists who would, or would not, rent out 
their talents. 

Extracts from this Press Register were currently circu- 
lated to German Chambers of Commerce, business firms 
with branch offices in Scandinavia, and all other organiza- 
tions with funds to translate the recommendations of the 
Nordic Society into appropriate action. 

Where such means failed, attempts were made to smug- 
gle into the staff of this or that important newspaper some 
well-trained agent of the Nordic Society, with the purpose 
of influencing the paper's policy from the inside. Decora- 
tions, social distinctions, free trips to Germany, and the like 
were also lavishly used to influence editors and writers. 

Such was the "cultural" offensive that preceded the 
march of the Nazi legions into Denmark and Norway, and 
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the virtual imprisonment of Sweden. Behind the elaborate 
window-dressing of "Nordic brotherhood/' Germany's 
plan for subjugating and despoiling its Scandinavian neigh- 
bors developed and matured. 

More tangible things than the Nordic spirit were at stake. 



CHAPTER VH 



Treasures in the Arctic 



ONE CHELLY MORNING in October 1936 a ship with twenty 
German tourists approached the coast of north Norway. 
That was an unusual event, for ordinary tourists would 
hardly pick so late a season for a cruise above the Arctic 
Circle. At that time of the year furious gales whip the sea 
and night lingers unendingly over the barren wilderness of 
Lapland. 

But this was no ordinary ship and its passengers were no 
ordinary tourists. The name of the vessel was Grille Adolf 
Hider's private yacht! Aboard were no less than twenty 
high-ranking officers of the German Army and Navy 
headed by the Reich Minister of War, Field Marshal Wer- 
ner von Blomberg. The rest of the company consisted of 
prominent party leaders and picked Gestapo agents. 

Nor did the Grille behave as an ordinary tourist ship 
would do. After cruising for several days along the indented 
coast, prying into deep-cut fjords and hovering around 
God-forsaken little islets, one day she suddenly set course 
for Narvik. 

55 
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Before they set out on this strange cruise, the Nazi 
Minister and his suite had applied at the Oslo Ministry 
of Defense for a permit to call at a number of Norwegian 
ports. Such permission was necessary, for the Grille was 
registered as a naval auxiliary. 

Tromso, Maasoy, and Hammerfest were among the 
places for which the permit was good; Narvik was not. 
Omission or refusal? Who knows? Narvik was definitely 
not on the list. 

This notwithstanding, the Grille, dashing at top speed 
through the difficult Ofotfjord, made straight for the port 
of Narvik. Evidently the visitors were thoroughly familiar 
with the nautical conditions of a firth and harbor that even 
Norwegian ships did not normally enter without the as- 
sistance of a pilot. 

The perplexed port authorities of Narvik were given no 
time to expostulate or to ask questions about the purpose of 
this unexpected call. Summoned by telephone, the com- 
mandant of the local garrison, Colonel Konrad Sundlo, ap- 
peared on the scene. 

With a smile and a hearty handshake, the colonel bade 
the prominent gate-crashers welcome to his town. An old 
friend of Marshal von Blomberg, he also happened to be a 
member of the small but well-placed Nazi party of Major 
Vidkun Quisling. 

Accompanied by Colonel Sundlo, the party then set out 
to see the sights of Narvik. Docks and quays, railroads, 
warehouses, and other harbor installations of Europe's 
greatest iron-ore shipping center were duly inspected. 

An afternoon jaunt to Elvegardsmoen, the small fort and 
garrison just outside Narvik, provided an opportunity for 
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the distinguished visitors to familiarize themselves with the 
defense system of that key port. 

To round off the visit, Colonel Sundlo obligingly made 
arrangements for an excursion across the border into 
near-by Sweden. 

With good-humored informality, the guests declined the 
offer of a special train. Instead they clambered aboard a 
couple of empty ore vans, homebound for Kiruna. Uncom- 
fortable, perhaps, this mode of traveling was the best way 
to get acquainted with the secrets of one of the most stra- 
tegic railroads in the world, the Swedish-Norwegian Iron 
Ore Line. 

At the frontier there were some puzzled faces, as the 
company had neither passports nor visas. But how could a 
lowly Swedish passport-control officer dare to refuse ad- 
mittance to His Excellency, the War Minister of the great 
German Reich? So the twenty were allowed to slip into 
Sweden. 

Apparently the authorities in Stockholm, once the strange 
news had reached them over the telephone, did not feel 
quite so happy about the extempore visit of a German mili- 
tary commission to what is probably the most strategic area 
in Sweden. Anyhow, at Abisko, some twenty-five miles in- 
land, the excursion came to an abrupt halt: the party was 
sent back to Narvik. 

This little mishap did not matter much, though. For only 
a few months earlier Marshal von Blomberg had performed, 
incognito, an extensive round trip through Swedish and 
Norwegian Lapland that took him to Kiruna, Gallivare, 
Boden, and northward overland to Hammerf est. 

These curious goings-ontenfold curious in the light of 
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the German invasion of Narvik three and a half years later 
almost completely escaped the attention of the world 
press. 

None of the great news services reported the Blomberg 
tour. The first hint that the German marshal had been in 
Narvik was contained in a letter to the Oslo Aftenposten. 
Burying his scoop in a welter of town gossip, the paper's 
correspondent simply stated that his town recently had had 
a famous visitor Marshal von Blomberg. It was not until 
months later that the whole story came out, bit by bit. 

What were the German military up to when they thus 
gate-crashed the peaceful solitude of the extreme North? 
At the time, one could only guess at the motives of their 
expedition, but since then history has provided the irref- 
utable answer. 

Three years before the outbreak of the war Germany 
had worked out, to the last detail, its daring plan to seize 
Narvik and thus gain complete control over Sweden's huge 
production of iron ore, and, killing two birds with one 
stone, to secure advanced naval and air bases for offensive 
operations against Britain and Russia. 

And England slept. Sweden and Norway slept (or pre- 
tended to). Maybe even Russia slept. 

Perhaps the most fantastic aspect of the case is that the 
Norwegian Government, although it naturally learned the 
circumstances of Von Blomberg's surprise visit, did not re- 
lieve Colonel Sundlo of his post. 

No. When a Nazi expeditionary force on the morning of 
April 9, 1940, landed at Narvik, Quisling's henchman was 
still in command of the garrison and he promptly sur- 
rendered to the German commander, General Eduard Died. 
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Marshal von Blomberg's exploratory trip to Narvik and 
Swedish Lapland took place at a rime when the European 
situation was tense as a result of "non-intervention" in the 
Spanish civil war and the Great Powers were frantically 
rearming. Like hungry wolves they were fighting for every 
lump of iron ore, every piece of scrap they could lay their 
hands on. 

They were fighting for ore in Spain with guns and 
planes; they were fighting for it in Sweden with golden 
bullets and intrigues. 

Sweden was the world's biggest exporter of iron ore. 
Other countries, like France, Russia, and the United States, 
were producing larger quantities of ore, but they also con- 
sumed at home an incomparably larger portion of their 
output. 

In the number of tons exported, France was ahead of 
Sweden by many millions. For example, in 1936 the French 
shipped abroad 18,000,000 tons of iron ore, while tie 
Swedes had only 1 1,200,000 tons to sell on the world mar- 
kets. But this mode of reckoning was misleading, for it 
failed to take into account the diverse iron percentage of 
the ores. 

Indeed Swedish export ore contained, on the average, 
twice as much iron as die Lorraine "minette," France's chief 
export product (66 per cent of iron as against 3 j per cent). 
Thus Sweden, not France, was really the leading exporter. 

This position she owed primarily to her immense mineral 
riches north of the Arctic Circle. Here, in northern Lap- 
land, extends a huge mining district that contains more than 
nine tenths of Europe's total resources in high-percentage 
iron ore. 
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The district comprises five ore fields, divided into two 
nuclei at a distance of fifty to seventy-five miles from each 
other. The total amount of ore in these deposits is estimated 
at more than two billion tons. 

One of the two centers is formed by the town of Kiruna, 
around which cluster the ore fields of Kirunavaara, Luossa- 
vaara, and Tuollavaara. The first named is generally re- 
garded as the world's biggest compact deposit of iron ore. 
To the other group, situated near the town of Gallivare, 
belong Malmberget (the Iron Ore Mountain) and Koskull- 
skulle. 

Although the Gallivare deposits were known as early as 
1704, and a good deal of ore was mined there around 1800, 
really large-scale operations did not get under way, in either 
district, until the turn of this century. 

The decisive year was ipoz, when the state railroad 
Malmbanan (i.e., the Iron Ore Line) connecting the pro- 
ducing centers of Kiruna and Gallivare with the two export 
harbors of Narvik and Lulea*(on the Gulf of Bothnia) was 
finally completed. ' 

It may appear curious that the principal port of ship- 
ment for Sweden's iron ores lies in a foreign country Nor- 
way. This anomaly is due in the first place to the fact that at 
the time when the choice of an export harbor for the Lap- 
land ores was made, Sweden and Norway were still united 
under one crown. 

As a matter of fact, when Norway in 1905 broke the 
union, the Swedish iron-ore producers were annoyed not a 
little. Not because they had any fears that Norway might 
close the port to Swedish trade, but because they now were 
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forced to pay heavy dues and taxes for the privilege of 
using Narvik! 

Ever since there have been many attempts to make Lulea 
the principal port of shipment, but they have met with little 
success. 

The main reason for this failure is that Narvik, thanks 
to the Gulf Stream, is ice-free all the year, whereas the Gulf 
of Bothnia always freezes over in the winter, blocking Lu- 
lea harbor for a period of four to five months. 

The surprisingly mild climate of Narvik the town is 
situated more than one hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, on about the same latitude as the northern tip of 
Alaska! contrasts strikingly with the frozen wilderness of 
Bjornefjell, the mountain range overlooking the harbor, 
which forms the natural frontier between Sweden and 
Norway. 

On the other hand, the distance from the largest of the 
Lapknd mining centers, the Kiruna district, to Narvik is 
much shorter than to Lulea, The other mining center 
Gallivare-Malmberget is situated just about halfway be- 
tween the two ports. 

Still another consideration that pleaded strongly in favor 
of Narvik was of a strategic nature: this port was an outlet 
on the Atlantic Ocean, whereas Lulea could easily be block- 
aded at the southern end of the Gulf of Bothnia* 

At the turn of the century, when the great iron-ore rush 
stirred Swedish Lapland from its millenary sleep, Narvik 
was a hamlet with about one hundred inhabitants. 

By 1940 the population exceeded 10,000, of whom about 
one tenth were direcdy on the pay roll of the Swedish Iron 
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Ore Trust, while the remaking nine tenths made their liv- 
ing indirectly from it. 

Outwardly, the town is not exactly an imposing sight: 
damp, drab, and dirty, with low houses and narrow streets, 
hemmed in too closely on all sides by towering, snow-girt 
mountains. But the water front is bordered by vast modern 
quays where in peacetime powerful cranes used to load an 
i i,ooo-ton freighter in six hours and half a dozen of them 
at the same time! 

Narvik suffered heavily in the 1940 war. The railroad 
installations and the iron-ore piers were completely wrecked 
by the successive German and British bombardments. The 
damage to the property of the Swedish Ore Trust alone ex- 
ceeded 10,600,000 kronor. At least thirty-two ships ky at 
the bottom of the Ofotfjord by the time hostilities ended. 

Up to the war Narvik handled about three fourths of all 
iron-ore shipments from Lapland, including practically all 
the ore mined in the Kiruna district. In 1937, 1,056 freight- 
ers, mostly under the German flag, called at the port; they 
delivered two thirds of the waiting ore to the Reich, the 
rest to Great Britain, Belgium, and other countries. Virtu- 
ally all the ore shipped from Lulea went to Germany. 

There are other important iron-ore deposits in Sweden, 
none of which, however, attains the size and excellence of 
the Lapland district. Foremost among these secondary fields 
are those of Bergslagen, county of Kopparberg, in Central 
Sweden. 

The aggregate amount of ore available in this area is esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 tons, of which three fourths is owned 
by the Swedish Ore Trust. The rest belongs to various 
private companies of which a good many are controlled by 
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the German steel industry. Among the latter are the now 
black-listed mining companies of Lekomberg, Nya Nora- 
gruvorna, Stollbergs Grufvor, Haksberg, and Smalands 
Taberg. 

The Bergslagen ore is of a different character and quality. 
It is less rich in iron than the Lapland ore (52 to 55 per 
cent as against 60 to 70), but has the advantage of greater 
purity. It seldom contains more than 0.02 per cent of phos- 
phorus, whereas in Lapland the proportion of phosphorus 
ranges from 0.012 to 2.5 per cent. 

While the Kiruna-GalKvare ore is almost in its entirety 
shipped abroad, much of the Bergslagen output is used for 
home consumption. It feeds the centuries-old Swedish iron- 
works and steel industry located in this and the adjoining 
districts. The Swedish steel manufacturers have always 
made a point of high quality. They use, therefore, only the 
purest ores produced by their country. All the more 
phosphorus-bearing sorts are exported, especially to Ger- 
many, where the basic Bessemer process is most used. 

As far as the Bergslagen ore is destined for export, ship- 
ments are made through the minor ports of Oxelosund, on 
the Baltic coast south of Stockholm, and Gavle on the Gulf 
of Bothnia. The latter is normally icebound in winter. 

Iron-ore production in Sweden, in the twentieth century, 
has by and large faithfully reflected the ups and downs of 
armament. It reached a high level in the last war and again 
in 1929 but after that fell off steeply to a low of 2,700,000 
tons in 1933. 

Since then the output rose steadily year after year to a 
peak production of 14,952,549 in 1937. It declined some- 
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what in the following years, according to the official figures, 
Two thirds of the total was mined in Lapland. 

A lion's share of the Swedish iron-ore output traditionally 
goes to Germany. This is due to the fact that it was a Ger- 
man firm, the Possehl concern of Liibeck, which over half 
a century ago launched the first Lapland ore on the world 
market, and Thyssen used it first on a large scale. 

For many years Sweden shipped on the average seventy- 
five per cent of her ore to the Reich. From 1934 to 1938 
this percentage declined slightly but steadily as Great Brit- 
ain entered into a sharp competition with Germany as a 
buyer of Swedish ore. 

In 1936 a sensational rumor cropped up: that British in- 
terests had succeeded in ousting Germany from the Swedish 
ore market. There were even reports that the Swedish Ore 
Trust had agreed to reserve its entire output for Britain for 
a period of ten years. 

These reports proved inaccurate, but they were not en- 
tirely without foundation. The British may have attempted 
such a coup, which would have effectively crippled Ger- 
many's war production at the most critical stage of her 
rearmament, but they did not get away with it. 

The British had the cash and enough influence to make 
their suggestions palatable to the Swedes, but Germany had 
a much stronger bargaining asset: an unmistakable threat 
of military action should Sweden submit to the British 
demands. 

Indeed the coincidence between the appearance of these 
rumors and Von Blomberg's expedition to Narvik is too 
obvious to be overlooked. 

Germany at the time was dependent on Swedish supplies 
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for more than 50 per cent of her total imports of iron ore 
(reckoned not in tonnage, but in value of the ore). More 
important still, it was the very backbone of Germany's in- 
dustrial might, the heavy industry of the Rhine and Ruhr 
basin, that used almost exclusively Swedish ore, while the 
less martial branches of German industry consumed mostly 
German and French low-grade ores. 

Without the extra-rich and phosphorous Lapknd ore, to 
which their plants were specially adapted, the Krupp, 
Thyssen, and other similar companies would have been 
about as much use to Hitler as a stove without fuel. 

The whole rhythm of Nazi Germany's frantic rearma- 
ment and war effort can be read in the scale of her iron-ore 
imports from Sweden. In 1932, 1,521,000 tons; in 1934, 
5,158,000 tons; in 1937, 9,326,000 tons; in 1939, 11,292,000 
tons; in the last three years it has averaged 10,000,000 tons, 
although this is not admitted by the Swedish official statis- 
ticians. 

Britain's imports of Swedish iron ore were, of course, cut 
off completely by the Nazi occupation of Norway. Since 
then Germany and her vassal states have been getting every 
ounce of ore that the Swedes could spare from their own 
steadily growing war production and that the Russian sub- 
marines in the Baltic did not sink. And they have sunk 
plenty, although littie has been said about it. 

I have mentioned several times in this chapter the Swedish 
Iron Ore Trust. The official name of this outfit is Trafikak- 
tiebolag Grangesberg-Qxelosund (T.G.O.); sometimes it 
is also referred to as die Grangesberg Company. 

The company was founded in 1896, as a merger of the 
Grangesberg mines in the Bergslagen district and the rail- 
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way company running the line to Oxelosund. In a com- 
paratively short rime it rose to be the world's biggest single 
producer and exporter of iron ore, which now handles 
roughly 85 per cent of Sweden's total exports of iron ore. 
Its share capital and funds aggregate about 200,000,000 
kronor. At one time Ivar Kreuger owned 20 per cent of its 
shares. 

In addition to mines, railroads, factories, power plants, 
and similar installations, the T.G.O. runs its own ore- 
transport fleet which at the beginning of the war consisted 
of twenty-three ships. Twelve of these had been sunk by 
the various belligerents up to the end of 1941. Several more 
have been sunk since, but there have also been some re- 
placements. 

An all-important subsidiary of the T.G.O. is the Luossa- 
vaara-Kirunavaara A.B. (L.K.A.B.), the company that 
owns practically all the mines of the Lapland ore district. 
This company, incidentally, also has considerable mining 
interests in French North Africa. 

However, only one half of L.KA.B.'s share capital is in 
the hands of the T.G.O. The other half is owned, since 
1907, by the Swedish state. On September 30, 1947, the 
state may redeem, at a certain valuation, the L.K.AJB. 
shares now held by T.G.O. That means that the bulk of 
Sweden's mining industry may be nationalized a few years 
hence. But as yet it is not correct to say, as some writers 
have done, that the Lapland iron-ore mines are state 
property. 

There are other treasures hidden in the Swedish Arctic 
besides the iron-ore riches of Kiruna and Gallivare. For in- 
stance, there are gold and copper in the province of Vaster- 
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botten. In the same area there are recently discovered de- 
posits of lead and of andalusite, a mineral used in the pro- 
duction of aluminium. 

Sweden's gold production is centered in the famous Boli- 
den Works near Skellef tea. In the years before the war the 
output of gold rose steadily; in 1938, 2,172,170 ounces of 
gold were produced. 

Under the present regime of war economy, however, 
gold production has been considerably curtailed, while the 
output of copper has been stepped up to maximum capacity. 
For the once world-famous copper mines of Falun in cen- 
tral Sweden, which played a great role in the Middle Atges, 
are now practically exhausted, and the country has to rely 
for its copper supplies almost exclusively on the greatly 
intensified Boliden output. Since the invasion of Norway 
the company's copper production has been stepped up from 
1 1,000 to about 20,000 tons annually, but a goodish part of 
this is exported to Germany. 

In addition to gold and copper, Boliden produces still 
something else arsenic. In 1938, 287,193 tons of arsenic 
ore were mined by the company. 

Arsenic is used in the production of poison gas, especi- 
ally in lewisite and adamsite. 

The Swedish Government has persistently denied that 
it supplies Germany with arsenic; it has given a solemn un- 
dertaking to Britain not to do so. 

Yet, in spite of this, I am in a position to state, on an 
unimpeachable authority, that Germany in 1941 obtained 
1,000 tons of arsenic from Sweden and even more in die 
first six months of 1942. 

Speaking of arsenic, in the New York Post of April 16, 
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1943, Leonard Lyons reported that Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Grouse recently received a mysterious cable from 
Sweden, signed by a man named Schmidt. 

The cable read: "Arsenic successful last night in Gote- 
borg, Sweden just ripe for it." 

At this the Office of Cable Censorship grew justly sus- 
picious. It asked questions, and received the reply that the 
cable referred to Arsenic and Old Lace, produced in Swe- 
den by Schmidt. 



CHAPTER VIE 



The Russian Bugbear 



To MASK their own aggressive designs, the Nazis frantically 
brandished the Russian bogey in front of the Scandinavi- 
ans' eyes. They did not have to invent it, as far as Sweden 
was concerned: it was an age-old acquaintance. 

Indeed if there was any foreign political issue on which 
all Swedes, high or low, rich or poor, democratic or reac- 
tionary, could get together, it was the fear and distrust 
of Russia. It was one of those atavistic hatreds that have 
troubled the peace of Europe for centuries: like the "heredi- 
tary enmity" between Germany and France. 

This Swedish hostility toward Russia goes back to the 
Middle Ages. The two countries had fought many bloody 
wars since the famous expedition to Novgorod which the 
Swedish princes, Rurik and Askold, undertook in the middle 
of the ninth century, thus laying the groundwork of the 
Russian Empire. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
the Swedes and the Russians were almost constantly at war. 
The climax came with the great Battle of Poltava (June 28, 
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1709) in which the Russians decisively defeated the Swed- 
ish warrior king, Charles XII. 

This was a great turning point in history: Sweden ceased 
to be a Great Power and Russia became one. The Swedes 
have never been able to forget it. 

Since the nineteenth century Swedish relations with 
Russia have been frequently troubled by the Russians' 
treatment of Finland which Czar Alexander I had taken 
away from the Swedish Crown in 1809. The Swedes could 
never forget that either: in six centuries Finland had been 
closely associated with Sweden and there lived a compact 
Swedish minority, of about 1 1 per cent, on the Baltic shores 
of Finland. 

The Swedes continued to regard Finland as their first 
line of defense against Russia and indeed as the last outpost 
of Europe in the East. They never could bring themselves 
to regard Russia as a great civilized power, even before the 
bolshevist revolution, which merely added fuel to a long- 
smoldering fire. 

Thus in the case of Russia the opposite of the Swedish 
evolution of sentiment toward Germany occurred: the 
Swedes had a traditional liking for Germany but loathed its 
new form of government, Nazism. The result was a fairly 
even, neutral feeling. They had a traditional dislike of 
Russia and loathed Bolshevism at least as much, if not more 
than, Nazism. Result: an intense aversion against Russia 
constantly fueled from the two sources of national and 
social antagonism. 

The Nazis skillfully played on this ingrained Swedish 
fear and distrust of Russia. For instance, a Swedish business- 
man would find in his mail from Germany a piece of "confi- 
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dential information" like this: "We understand that a 
Russian spy named Kiroff has just admitted that a Russian 
attack against the north Swedish ports on the Atlantic 
Ocean (the business friend presumably meant the Nor- 
wegian port of Narvik) and the important iron-ore deposits 
in north Sweden is under preparation. . . ." 

This is not a fictitious example; it is an actual letter sent 
by a German firm to a Swedish business connection and re- 
produced in the Goteborgs Handels-och-Sjof&rstidnmg of 
February 6, 1937. 

Today, more than six years kter, and after their own 
shameless invasion of Norway, the Nazis are still pkying 
the same tune. In fact, on January 28, 1943, the Deutsche 
Zeittmg In Norwegenoi^o. of the German authorities of 
occupation came out with a "sensational" revelation under 
the banner headline: 

SOVIETS DEMAND NARVIK AND NORTH NORWAY 
SWEDISH DISCLOSURES ABOUT CASABLANCA 

The article, which was obviously written for Swedish 
consumption in the first place, purported to reveal that 
President Roosevelt's and Prime Minister Churchill's con- 
ference at Casablanca had considered, among other things, 
a Soviet demand for the cession of all northern Norway 
and Finland, including die two ice-free ports of Petsamo 
and Narvik. 

Of special interest in this case is the way the "informa- 
tion" was obtained. The heading of the story and a Stock- 
holm date line attached to it suggested that it had originated 
in Sweden, and the body of the article contained this re- 
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mark: "These demands have created a sensation in diplo- 
matic circles here." 

That was a pure fabrication. No Swedish paper had 
carried any such story, and the reports were totally un- 
known in Stockholm diplomatic quarters. However, much 
the same story had been published the day before in the 
Copenhagen Nationaltidende, a paper controlled, if not 
actually edited, by the German authorities in occupied 
Denmark. 

One might call this a classic example of propaganda war- 
fare as the Nazis have been waging it from the first day of 
their rise to power. There is a German expression for this 
kind of news gathering: u Aus der Luft gegriffen" The 
story was indeed "taken from the air" for the obvious pur- 
pose of arousing Swedish public opinion against Russia. 

Before the last war the Germans pkyed much the same 
game though not nearly with the virtuosity of the Nazis. 
Then, as now, German newspapers were full of scare 
stories about the Russian "steam roller" being on the move 
toward Scandinavia. Moscow was supposed to feel too 
tightly land bound and to covet the Atlantic ports of the 
north European "calotte." 

Suspicions between Russia and Sweden were systemati- 
cally worked up with the result that in August 1914 the 
commander of the Russian Baltic Fleet, fearing the inter- 
vention of the Swedish Navy, was on the point of launch- 
ing a preventive attack against Stockholm when he was 
ordered back by the Czar. 

From 1935 on all the German-controlled or German- 
inspired newspapers and magazines throughout Scandinavia 
kept harping, at regular intervals, on the "Soviet Threat to 
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the North." The Kreuger press in Sweden, in particular, 
excelled in this false hue and cry designed to divert atten- 
tion from the real thief. Almost every other day "Sir V" 
in Aftonbladet used to dish up some new scare story about 
Russia always fresh from Dr. Goebbels* witch-brew 
ministry. 

Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon produced by 
this lying propaganda was the "ghost-flight" hysteria which 
gripped Sweden regularly every winter. At one time it 
played a role comparable only to the capers of the Loch 
Ness Monster in the Scottish press. 

These "ghost fliers" were airplanes of unknown nation- 
ality which appeared, or were reported, over vast stretches 
of Swedish, Finnish, and Norwegian Lapland, usually at 
night. They showed a special attraction toward strategic 
centers such as the mining installations of Kiruna and 
Gallivare, the export harbors of Narvik and Lulea, and 
Porjus, the giant power plant which supplies electricity to 
the mines and railroads of north Sweden. 

It is likely that some such unauthorized flights over Swed- 
ish territory did take place, but not nearly so many as were 
reported in the press, or talked about. In 1936 the Swedish 
and Norwegian military authorities jointly investigated the 
matter and found that forty-six appearances of foreign 
airplanes over northern Scandinavia had been observed. 
Nothing was officially disclosed about the nationality of 
the raiders. 

However, Aponbladet and like organs had no doubts 
about it: the mysterious intruders were Russian airplanes 
secretly reconnoitering the mining districts and harbors 
which they intended to bomb in the coming war. 
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Few papers, if any, ever mentioned the possibility that 
the "ghost fliers" might be Germans operating from air- 
craft carriers in the North Atlantic which at least some of 
them undoubtedly were. They were catapulted from the 
notorious "Strength-Through-Joy" ships which, posing as 
recreation boats for city workers, frequently cruised in 
those years off the Norwegian coast. 

The widespread hysteria caused by the almost daily re- 
ports of Soviet aggressive designs on northern Europe 
caused the Swedish military authorities to lay the emphasis 
in their defensive preparations on the wrong spot. Instead 
of preparing against an invasion from Germany, they con- 
centrated their best troops and materiel in the northernmost 
provinces and held most of their annual maneuvers there. 

Here, in the northeastern corner of Sweden, stands the 
great fortress of Boden, which was specially designed in 
1900 to protect the ore fields of Lapland against a possible 
Russian invasion. 

Situated at the hub of the north Swedish network of rail- 
road and road communications, Boden skillfully guards all 
the approaches by land or by sea from what is now the 
Finnish, but was then the Russian, border. 

Boden thus deserves its nickname "Norrlands Las" (Lock 
of the Northland). Even in the last war it was regarded as 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, and its fortifica- 
tions have been expanded and strengthened ever since. It 
is, the headquarters of Sweden's crack soldiers the Upper 
Norrland troops. 

The stronghold is shaped like a double bridgehead across 
the Lule River. Its well-concealed works, gun emplace- 
ments, underground passages, and reservoirs are hewn in 
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the granitic rocks which surround the small town of 6,500 
inhabitants. The forts are built at a distance of about four 
miles from one another and from the bridges. 

This great natural and artificial fortress has always been 
the pet of the Swedish General Staff. No effort or cost has 
been spared to turn it into the well-nigh-impregnable posi- 
tion which it is today. If the Swedes had done in good time 
half as much to protect their southern shores against the 
threat of a German invasion, Denmark and Norway might 
never have fallen into Nazi hands. 



CHAPTER IX 



Back to Neutrality 



THE SWEDES KNEW that Scandinavia was in dire peril, al- 
though not all of them realized, or cared to admit, from 
which direction the threat came. 

During 1938 the gradual retreat from the principles of 
collective security developed into a stampede. More and 
more small people, more and more small nations, looked 
toward strict neutrality as their only way of salvation. 

Sweden took the lead in the drive against Geneva. On 
January 3 1 Professor Osten Unden, the Swedish represent- 
ative in the League Council, served notice that his govern- 
ment hereafter would reserve its full liberty of action in the 
matter of sanctions. 

Six weeks later the Anschluss was an accomplished fact. 
There were no sanctions. 

On April 4 Foreign Minister Sandier delivered an im- 
portant speech over a Scandinavia-wide radio hookup. In 
this address he made it clear that he had given up the idea of 
"differential neutrality" and rallied, voluntarily or not, to 
"absolute neutrality." 
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Sandier told the world bluntly that Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland had agreed to turn Scandinavia into 
an "island of neutrality." 

"Let the general staffs of the Great Powers/' he exclaimed 
with a pathos seldom used by this sober and scholastic 
statesman, "strike out the North from their calculations. 
The strengthening of our defenses has but one purpose: Do 
not disturb the peace of the North." 

The next step was the Stockholm conference of May 27, 
which led to the adoption of a revised system of neutrality 
regulations by Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Iceland. The three first-named countries had formulated 
the original regulations at a conference held on December 
21, 1912. 

In both cases these regulations were designed to establish 
a uniform practice in northern Europe in such purely tech- 
nical questions of neutrality, as, for example, the exact time 
to allow a belligerent warship to stay in a neutral port for 
repairs, et cetera. 

They were not uniformly observed in World War I, and 
they broke down completely in World War IL 

In some sections of the world press the Stockholm deck- 
ration of May 27, 1938, was given a publicity quite out of 
proportion to its actual importance. Some papers played up 
the event as a "Scandinavian Neutrality Pact," giving the 
impression that the five countries had joined forces for the 
common defense of their neutrality. 

All such interpretations were wide of the mark. There 
was not the slightest hint of joint action in the Stockholm 
resolutions. The idea of a northern defensive alliance was 
already a dead pigeon then. 
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The final repeal of sanctions by the small states of Europe 
came at the Copenhagen conference of July 23-24, at 
which Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg also were rep- 
resented in addition to the Scandinavian countries. In a 
long-winded declaration the "Oslo Powers" as this group 
of states was called at the time in effect repudiated their 
obligations resulting from Article 16 of the League Cove- 
nant. 

With this declaration the small states effectively sawed 
off the bough on which they were sitting, for now all 
security for them was gone. The Great Powers still had a 
chance of riding out the coming storm, but not the little, 
weak nations. 

It was an unwise move, but the great moral indignation 
which French and British papers displayed at the time had 
no justification, for France and Britain had been the first 
to sap the very bases of collective security when they failed 
to do anything effective about the aggressions against 
China, Ethiopia, Spain, and Austria. 

Then came Munich and the short-lived, inglorious era 
of appeasement. With every success of its hard-hitting 
diplomacy, Germany's attitude toward the small nations 
grew more arrogant. . . . 

In the winter of 1938 the German press started a violent 
campaign for what is called "integral neutrality." The up- 
shot of the new doctrine as expounded by the Nazi "neu- 
trality expert," Dr. E. H. Bockhoff, in the Vdlkischer 
Eeobachter and in National-Sozialistische Monatshefte 
(January 1939), was that a small country could npt be 
deemed neutral unless it also refrained from criticizing the 
Great Powers especially Germany. 
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Dr. BockhofE drew an interesting distinction between 
Staatsneutralitat (neutrality of the state) and Volksneu- 
tralitat (neutrality of public opinion). He made it clear that 
Germany would not feel bound to respect the proclaimed 
neutrality of any country whose government did not im- 
pose upon its press and public opinion a complete ideologi- 
cal neutrality (Neutralitat der Gesinmmg), even in peace- 
time, and regardless of constitutional rights. 

The small democratic states, Bockhoff contended, were 
not really neutral. They openly sided with France and 
Great Britain in all important international issues; they still 
belonged to the League of Nations; their press was under 
the influence of world Jewry and Bolshevism. 

By "discriminating" against the totalitarian states, through 
unsympathetic utterances in the press, on the radio, in films 
and plays, the neutral countries, according to the Nazi 
expert, automatically converted themselves into enemies. 
Any such act of Volksfeindschaft (hostility of public opin- 
ion) not instantly repressed by the government must be 
regarded as tantamount to an act of armed hostility. 

That was, of course, a fantastic piece of reasoning, but, 
as subsequent events have shown, it achieved its purpose. 
Sweden's relationship with Germany in the following years 
was constantly influenced by this new Nazi concept of 
Volksneutralitat and Neutralitat der Gesinnung. 

German policy since 1939 has followed closely indeed 
the sinister threat voiced by Dr. Bockhoff in his article in 
National-Sozialistische Atonatshefte: 

We shall in future assert our point of view with ice-cold 
consistency. For the democratic small states, the problem of 
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neutrality has become, in the twentieth century, a question of 
life and death. 

The first result of these threats was that the Swedish 
Government, which, until then, had not interfered much 
with the constitutional freedom of the press, sent to the 
editors of all newspapers and magazines an urgent request 
to use extreme caution in all their utterances about the 
Third Reich and its leaders. That was only the beginning. 
By the time Czechoslovakia altogether disappeared in the 
maw of the Nazi aggressor, the little nations of the North 
had become so frightened that they hardly knew themselves 
whether they were neutral or not. 

When President Roosevelt, in his historic appeal of April 
15, 1939, asked Hitler and Mussolini for assurances that 
neither would invade the remaining independent countries 
of Europe and Asia, Berlin replied by sending to a number 
of small states, specifically named in the President's message, 
a circular note asking them whether they felt in any way 
threatened by the Reich. 

All the northern countries replied in unison that they 
felt perfectly safe. 

A Swedish cartoonist graphically pictured the situation: 
a huge mailed fist is seen poking right into the nose of a 
shaky little man, with the query: "Do you feel threat- 
ened?" 

"Not a bit! " replies the little man, trembling like a leaf. 



CHAPTER X 



Big-Gun Pacifists 



As THEY SCRAMBLED aboard the neutrality bandwagon, the 
small nations also engaged in a last-hour rush to strengthen 
their defensesjust in case. Some of them at least realized 
that a proclamation of neutrality without adequate military 
strength to back it up would not be worth the paper it was 
written on. 

AJter the last war the Scandinavian countries had been 
about the only ones to fulfill the pledge of disarmament 
loyally and completely. None of the former belligerents 
did. The victors failed to lay down their arms as they had 
promised to do; the vanquished began almost immediately 
to rearm underhand. All the states newly born at Versailles 
joined in the arms race even before they were fully hatched 
out. 

AJone in an unappreciative world, the Scandinavians 
who did not threaten anyone anyway made a real job of 
disarmament. They virtually scrapped the entire military 
machine they had laboriously built up during the war; 
they cut their defense budgets down to starvation levels; 
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they even abolished the terms "army" and "navy," convert- 
ing their armed forces into "neutrality patrols." 

First to disarm at the dawn of what they erroneously 
believed to be a better era, they were last to rearm when it 
became evident that a new war was in the offing. 

Sweden, the largest and richest country in the Scandi- 
navian group, was the first to see the light and to adapt 
herself to the new conditions. Denmark and Norway lagged 
behind and paid dearly for it. Finland's case was altogether 
different, and Iceland did not even possess the pretense of 
an army, navy, or air force. 

The groundwork of the very imposing military establish- 
ment which Sweden today possesses was laid by the De- 
fense Reform of 1936, by which all of Sweden's armed 
forces were thoroughly reorganized and strengthened. 

At the time the Riksdag was utterly split over the issue 
of rearmament. Labor opposed any substantial increases in 
defense allocations, while practically all other parties were 
in favor of it. This cleavage led to the June Crisis of 1936: 
the Hansson Cabinet fell and Parliament was dissolved. 

The results of this crisis were very curious. At the subse- 
quent elections, in September, the Social-Democratic party 
scored its greatest triumph until then, and the Hansson 
government was returned to power, after an interim of just 
over three months during which an Agrarian makeshift 
cabinet carried the defense reform into effect. 

Though strikingly vindicated by the electorate, the 
Social Democrats did not undo the work done by their 
opponents. On the contrary, Hansson now rallied whole- 
heartedly to the new course, and he has pushed rearma- 
ment unstintingly ever since. On his return to power, he 
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took into his cabinet several Agrarian ministers and thus 
laid the foundation of the present government of national 
union. 

Highlights of the defense reform were these: 

A common defense staff for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
was set up; 

The Air Force, which had been mostly on paper, was greatly 
expanded; 

Special attention was given to the coastal-defense system. 

It was considered that the most vulnerable spots of 
Sweden's vast and thinly populated territory at that time 
were its "skargarder," i.e., the many archipelagoes of in- 
numerable islets and skerries lying close off shore in the 
vicinity of the country's most important nerve centers 
such as the capital, Stockholm; Goteborg, the second larg- 
est city; and Karlskrona, chief naval base. 

Consequently, great care was taken to make coastal de- 
fenses as nearly impregnable as possible. Hidden batteries 
were set up at vital shore points; machine-gun nests were 
installed on tiny, deserted islands; specially designed 
shallow watercraf t were built in large numbers. 

Then the threat of an overland invasion of Sweden did 
not loom nearly so large as today, as all the adjoining coun- 
tries were in friendly hands. 

The peacetime strength of the Army was 60,000, of 
which 19,000 were officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
cadre personnel. Military conscription had been in force for 
generations, but the training period for non-professional 
soldiers was among the shortest in Europe from 175 to 
260 days. 
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With the passing of the Defense Reform Bill, however, 
and later under the impact of swiftly moving events, the 
permanent strength of the Army was constantly increased 
and the training period lengthened. 

At the present moment Sweden has the greatest force in 
its history under arms. Official sources indicate that the 
Army has about 250,000 officers and men in active service, 
but there is reason to believe that the real figure is nearer 
400,000. In addition, there is a large reservoir of fully 
trained and equipped reserves, ready for instant mobiliza- 
tion. In an emergency, Sweden could probably put 750,000 
to 800,000 men in the field. 

The Army, under Commanding General Ivar Holmquist, 
is divided into six military districts with headquarters at 
Stockholm (Eastern Command), Kristianstad (Southern 
Command), Skovde (Western Command), Ostersund 
(North-Central Command), Boden (Far Northern Com- 
mand), and Visby (Gotland Command). 

It has been progressively mechanized and motorized and 
is now well equipped with every kind of modern weapon, 
all of which are produced within the country. The morale 
of the Swedish soldiers is unquestionably high. 

The Navy, under Vice-Admiral Fabian Tamm, has un- 
dergone a powerful expansion in recent years and today it 
probably holds the balance of power in the Baltic. 

Its mainstay are three 7,ooo-ton pocket battleships of the 
Suerige class, all launched during the last war but thor- 
oughly modernized; four other armored vessels, totaling 
14,500 tons, all considerably over age but recently refitted 
for active service as coast-defense ships; the modern air- 
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plane-carrying cruiser Gotland, of 4,600 tons, and the old 
but likewise modernized armored cruiser Fylgia. 

Two new 8,ooo-ton pocket battleships, Tre Kron&r and 
Gota Lejon, are now nearing completion, or they may al- 
ready be in commission. Two more 7,ooo-ton cruisers are 
junder construction at Goteborg shipyards. 

Of smaller vessels, the Swedish Navy has: 

Twenty-six, mostly modern destroyers, four of which 
were bought from Italy in 1940 (this figure includes two 
of the three modern destroyers lost at the Harsf jarden 
disaster of September 17, 1941, as these have now been 
fully repaired). 

Thirty-one submarines, two thirds of them modern (in- 
cluding the Uhen, which was lost in the Skagerrak in 
April 1943); and the 5,3oo-ton submarine mother ship 
Patricia , which can house the crews of nine submarines. 

And perhaps one hundred minor craft of various descrip- 
tions, including a fairly large number of modern torpedo 
boats. Of these, six were bought abroad in 1940 and at 
least eight more have been built by Swedish shipyards. 
There is also a well-equipped and efficient mine force, 

Few of these ships are ocean-going; they have nearly all 
been specially built for the shallow, shoal-infested waters 
of the Baltic. Various types, especially the Swedish-built 
submarines and destroyers, are considered by experts to 
represent the last word in speed and armament. 

As regards the Air Force, it has probably been given 
the biggest boost of all arms, since it was reorganized in 
1936 as a separate branch, on an equal footing with the 
Army and Navy. 

Under the ten-year defense plan adopted in June 1936, 
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the Air Force was to get only 18 per cent of the total 
annual defense expenditure as against 55 per cent for the 
Army and 27 per cent for the Navy. This plan, however, 
was amended in April 1942, and the Air Force is now get- 
ting twice as much as before: 36 per cent, as compared with 
45 per cent for the Army and 19 per cent for the Navy. 

This redistribution of allocations shows that the lessons 
of World War II have not been lost on the Swedish De- 
fense Staff. Today Sweden is more keenly air-minded than 
ever before. 

Until a year ago the Air Force was divided into ten 
wings, comprising some fifty bomber, fighter, and recon- 
naissance squadrons, with an operating total of perhaps 
500 planes. The new plan, which is now being carried into 
effect, provides for six more wings to be established in the 
near future. 

In view of the fact that mass production of airplanes has 
been under way for some time at two large plants in 
Sweden, I strongly suspect that the actual strength of the 
Swedish Air Force today considerably exceeds what it is 
generally assumed to be or what the Swedish Govern- 
ment cares to admit. 

It is not commonly known, for instance, that Sweden 
now produces large numbers of excellent dive bombers of 
all-Swedish construction. One type, the extra-light B-iy, 
is supposed to outfly and outmaneuver the famous German 
Stukas while carrying a greater bomb weight. 

In addition, the Swedish Air Force in recent years pur- 
chased several hundred planes from abroad. When the 
American Government, in September 1940, canceled de- 
livery of 144 pursuit planes ordered by Sweden from the 
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Vultee Aircraft Co., the Swedes filled the gap by placing 
similar orders in Germany and Italy. In August 1941 Stock- 
holm papers reported that a "large number" of Capronis 
had arrived by air from Bergamo. 

If one adds to all this the fact that as far back as Sep- 
tember 4, 1941, the Swedes were able to put in the air, in 
one single defense exercise held over Stockholm, over a 
hundred bombers escorted by fighter planes, a fairly illumi- 
nating idea of Sweden's present air strength will be ob- 
tained. 

Defense appropriations since 1936 have gone up by leaps 
and bounds, year after year. Whereas total expenditure for 
defense purposes in 1938 did not exceed 148,000,000 
kronor, it reached 2,030,000,000 kronor in the fiscal year 
194243, out of a total outlay of 3,956,000,000 kronor. 

All in all, Sweden has spent at least 6,000,000,000 kronor 
($1,500,000,000) on all forms of defense preparations since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Practically all the equipment and ammunition required 
by Sweden's armed forces is now being produced at home. 
This is an extraordinary achievement for a small and 
traditionally neutral nation. It was made possible through 
the long existence and the high standards of production of 
Sweden's justly famous iron and steel industry. 

Indeed there is hardly a country in all the wide world 
that makes better steel than Sweden. Take any of those old 
ironworks, many of them dating from medieval days: say 
Fagersta, whose super-hard "Seco steel" has been, and is 
being, coveted by many a foreign power. Small wonder, 
for the finest of Seco steels, hard as a diamond, is known to 
be worth three times its 'weight m gold! Or take Avesta and 
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Uddeholm, equally famous producers of rustless steel; or 
Sandviken; or any of the many busy plants in the great 
"Steel City" of Eskilstuna, Sweden's Sheffield. . . . 

The greatest marvel of them all is a small industrial com- 
munity tucked away deep in the heart of central Sweden, 
in Orebro County. You have heard its name, though you 
may not know that among the world's military experts it 
has a higher rating today than any other of Europe's cele- 
brated munitions plants, be it Krupp, or Vickers, or 
Schneider-Creusot, or Skoda. 

There may be bigger armament centers than Sweden's 
Bofors, but there is none that matches it for quality. And 
in guns, it's quality that counts. 

A caprice of Nature placed the "world's armory" 
as Bofors at a time was rightly dubbed in a landscape that 
breathes peace. 

Imagine an immense expanse of melancholy pinewood 
sprinkled with limpid lakes and silvery brooks: a lonely 
kingdom of foxes, elks, and birds of prey with but a few 
human beings scattered on stately manors and isolated 
farms. The kind of nature and people which Selma Lager- 
lof describes in her deathless The Story of Gosta Berling. 

Out of this fairyland setting one suddenly stumbles upon 
the workshop of Mars. Unless warned by the rolling thun- 
der from the twenty-mile-long test-firing range, one may 
step unawares from the peaceful night of the forest into 
an ocean of dazzling lights and bustling activity. 

Before one's eyes now unfolds a huge complex of mines, 
furnaces, steel mills, forges, workshops, and laboratories 
where some 10,000 people work night and day, in three 
shifts, while in the stately head office building of the Aktie- 
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bolag Bofors a staff of more than a thousand designers, 
constructors, engineers, and clerks strives hard to cope 
with the mounting flood of orders. 

The rhythm of the great armament race that preceded 
this war is strikingly reflected in the yearly returns of the 
Bofors company. In 1934 the firm delivered civilian and 
military goods for 41,000,000 kronor; by 1939 it was pour- 
ing out, guns and ammunition only, to the tune of 156,2 10,- 
ooo kronor. Net profits in one year increased 150 per cent, 
from 10,970,000 kronor in 1938 to 16,530,000 kronor in 
1939. Dividends were 12 per cent. 

Gun-making is no matter for improvisation. It is an ac- 
cepted dogma with the Bofors management that it takes at 
least twenty years of training to make a really good con- 
structor, and at least four years for an ordinary workman. 
Thus Bofors today commands an unequaled stock of highly 
skilled workers, rooted in a region that was the cradle of 
Swedish metallurgy, where exquisite craftsmanship was 
passed on from father to son for many generations. 

Bofors boasts a manufacturing tradition of nearly 300 
years. A modest ironworks, in 1646 endowed with royal 
privileges, was the cradle of the world-spanning concern 
Bofors is today. 

For two and a half centuries the Bofors Works remained 
in the private ownership of various noble families. In 1873 
a joint stock company was formed, which, ten years later, 
took up the manufacturing of guns for the Swedish Navy. 
Then, in 1894, the entire share capital of the company 
passed into the hands of Dr. Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
genius who longed to be a poet, made a fortune out of guns 
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and ammunition, and eventually donated his millions to 
science and peace. 

Since 1935 the Bofors company progressively enlarged 
its manufacturing facilities and interests not only in Sweden 
but also in Finland and Norway. It acquired control of two 
well-known Swedish engineering firms, Nydquist & Holm 
of Trollhattan and the Tidaholm Works; both were also 
pot to making guns. The same year Bofors Nobelkrut of 
Bprkborn, the biggest explosives factory in northern Eu- 
rope, which Dr. Nobel had founded in 1893, was also in- 
corporated into the trust. 

In March 1937 Bofors fathered a new industry which 
sbce then has risen to be the second largest in Sweden: 
aircraft building. At that tine Sweden possessed only a few 
minor airplane factories and the Nohab plant of Troll- 
hattan which manufactured airplane engines. 

Then, with Bofors and the Swedish Government acting 
as co-sponsors, the Svenska Aeroplan A.B. (abbreviated 
SAB) was founded. In a few years the new concern ab- 
sorbed practically all existing facilities for aircraft and 
engine production, and added new ones, 

Today the company has two vast plants in full operation, 
one at Alvstad on the Gota River, not far from Troll- 
hittan, the other at Tannef ors near Linkoping. A new plant 
is in an early stage of construction at Jonkoping. 

While actual figures of production naturally are a mili- 
tary secret, it can be said that Sweden's output of airplanes 
today is considerable. It is known that the SAB farms out 
a great part of its ever-rising order stock to hundreds of 
siibcontractors all over the country and still keeps the 
thousands of its own workers busy. 
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This prodigious development of the Swedish armament 
industry is due, in the first place, to the government's lavish 
defense appropriations of late years. 

In the second place, however, credit for its achievements 
must be given to the initiative and enterprise of one man: 
Axel Leonard Wenner-Gren. 



CHAPTER XI 



The Great Appeaser 



THE DAY Adolf Hitler's panzer legions smashed into Poland, 
precipitating the war, a sleek white craft put out from 
Gdteborg Harbor. She was one of the most beautiful and 
mysterious ships that ever sailed the seven seas. As long 
as a destroyer 325 feet from stem to stem but with 
broader beam, the 1,851 -ton Southern Cross combined 
power, grace, and luxury to an unmatched degree*, a real 
ocean greyhound! 

Neither merchant ship, liner, nor man-of-war was she, 
sailing under the blue-and-yellow flag of Sweden. She be- 
longed to one man alone, carried no one but his guests and 
employees, had no purpose but to serve the whims of her 
wealthy master. The vessel's luxurious interior matched her 
perfect contours. Maybe she was not the world's biggest 
yacht but surely the most glamorous. 

Aboard the palatial craft as she stood out to the foggy 
North Sea was her florid fifty-eight-year-old owner, Axel 
L. Wenner-Gren, richest man of Sweden; his comely wife 
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Marguerite; a few friends and secretaries; and the crew of 
320. 

Herr Wenner-Gren's even Nordic temper was some- 
what ruffled as he stood there on the bridge, casting a last 
glance at the vanishing coast line of Sweden. The sailing 
had not been so smooth as expected. Unforeseen difficulties 
and red tape had delayed, almost held up, his departure. 

What a fuss because of a few canned preserves and those 
paltry fifty tons of gasoline he had bought for the trip! 
Those nosy customs people acting as if Sweden's economy 
would collapse if he didn't leave the stuff at home. Of 
course there was a fuel shortage, and the government, at the 
approach of war, had had to adopt stringent restrictions; 
still it was disgraceful to bother him, Axel L. Wenner-Gren, 
about a ship tankful of gasoline, Americans wouldn't be- 
have like that if, say, John D. Rockefeller or Henry Ford 
wanted to go on a cruise and bought some oil for the pur- 
pose. 

Now that the matter was settled, look at those news- 
papers! (Before he put out to sea Wenner-Gren had in- 
structed his office to wireless excerpts of all press references 
to his person.) Snooping and impertinent as usual. Calling 
him a hoarder, a quitter, and what not. Questioning his 
patriotism. Lambasting their greatest living countryman for 
going on a pleasure cruise with a war on and a national 
emergency at hand. It was outrageous. That sort of thing 
should be forbidden. Germany wouldn't stand for any 
such smearing of a great industrialist. Something was rot- 
ten* . . . 

The next two days were uneventful. Wenner-Gren 
wasn't surprised at the failure of Great Britain and France 
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to hurry to the rescue of Poked, He had always said that 
the Allies wouldn't dare; that Nazi Germany was invincible. 
This war was criminally stupid. It was going to ruin every- 
body. 10 the end, there would be nothing left but chaos and 
bolshevirai. Hope England sees the light and stops at the 
brink. Poland wasn't worth a war. At best a second Munich. 

Aboard the Southern Cross, speeding along in a north- 
westerly direction, everybody concurred with these sober 
reflections. 

Sunday, September 3, was a bad day. At 1 1 A.M. Great 
Britain declared war on Germany; France followed suit a 
few hours later. Herr Wenner-Gren and his guests, round- 
ing the tip of Scotland, received the news with unconcealed 
dismay and disapproval What a dreadful thing for the 
Allies to do! 

That night Wenner-Gren stood again on the bridge of 
his yacht and gazed meditatively into the pitch-black im- 
menseo^s of the ocean. At nine-thirty the radio operator 
came running up to his master. 

**SOS, sir," panted the man. "J ^ picked it up. It's the 
Atbemw, with 1450 passengers aboard. She's sinking fast, 
sir." He gave the position of the stricken Cunard-White 
Star liner: about 200 miles west of the Hebrides* 

Wenner-Gren was calm and instantly determined. "Full 
speed * ahead," he ordered. As the Southern Crass bounded 
westward over the churning waves of the Atlantic, further 
details of the war's first torpedoing came over the radio. 
The 1 3,58 1 -ton British liner, Athenia, packed with mostly 
American and Canadian citizens seeking to get home from 
war-torn Europe, was on her way from Scotland to Mont- 
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real when she was struck by a torpedo. The formidable 
explosion, ripping the Athenians hull wide open, killed more 
than 100 passengers and crew. The ship's shattered oil tanks 
drenched hundreds of frantic survivors battling for their 
lives against night and the sea. 

When the Southern Cross, five hours later, reached the 
scene of the disaster, a Norwegian vessel had already taken 
aboard several hundred survivors. Presently Wenner-Gren's 
men pitched in and rescued 399 more under great diffi- 
culties. With her pitiful load of dripping, oil-grimed, sob- 
bing men, women, and children the yacht then made for 
the nearest Scottish port. Whence, restored to her former 
immaculate splendor and emptiness, she majestically pro- 
ceeded on her course to the Western Hemisphere. 

Once again the name of the great Wenner-Gren flashed 
around the world. The press of two hemispheres resounded 
with well-earned praise for the God-sent yacht, her gener- 
ous master, and valiant crew. At home in Sweden shame- 
faced journalists ate every word of their nasty editorials 
about the gasoline-wasting, pleasure-seeking magnate. 
Wenner-Gren had done it again! Little Sweden could be 
proud of her world-famous son. 

Barely perceptible in the chorus of eulogies there rang 
a faint undertone of skepticism and malicious speculation. 
Sure, Wenner-Gren's appearance on the scene had been 
providential almost too providential. What was a luxury 
yacht doing on the high seas at this time? Why should she 
happen to, be so near the scene of the first blow struck by a 
U-boat in this war? 

The facts were vaguely puzzling. Some people just 
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couldn't help wondering. Some tongues always wag. There 
was nothing more to it, apparently. Wenner-Gren and his 
friends simply ignored the preposterous rumors. 

Whatever else people said about the Athenia episode, 
they were thrilled by it. The story was full of exciting 
elements: wealth, tragedy, heroism, mystery. In its center 
stood a man who had many times before astonished the 
world with the vicissitudes of his meteoric career. Perhaps 
he was not as universally known as some self-made men in 
America, Britain, or Germany, but to all those familiar 
with his life story he was The Phenomenal Swede. 

His start in life had been unimpressive. He was born on 
June 5, 1 88 1, in the small town of Uddevalla on the west 
coast of Sweden, His grandfather had been an alderman 
of Uddevalla; his father combined fanning with a small 
business. Besides Axel Leonard he had four more children: 
a younger son, Hugo, and three daughters. 

Even as a boy Axel knew well on which side his bread 
was buttered, Uddevalla old-rimers still chuckle at this little 
story of his early salesmanship: One day the father sent the 
five children to weed a field, promising them 10 ore (2% 
cents) for each basketful of wild herbs. Axel, explaining 
the advantages of organization, formed his brother and 
sisters into a work gang, with himself as foreman. All day 
Hugo and the girls toiled, while Axel delivered the goods 
and collected the dimes. 

At sixteen, just out of high school, Axel went to work as 
an office boy, and later as a clerk, in the near-by city of 
Goteborg. In 1901 he went to Germany, and the next year 
he graduated from the Handelsakademie (Trades High 
School) in Berlin. 
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Young Wenner-Gren liked Germany and decided to 
stay there for a while. There was an opening for him at 
the Swedish-owned Alfa Laval Separator Company in Ber- 
lin and he took the job. It kept him busy for the next few 
years, but there was little money in it. 

In 1907 the ambitious youth turned his back on Ger- 
many, seeking new horizons in America. His first job here 
was even more modest than the one he had held in Berlin: 
he worked as an unskilled factory hand in a New Jersey 
motor plant for fifteen cents an hour. Again a compatriot 
came to rescue him from this drab and unprofitable work: 
he got a salesman's job with the Swedish Lux Electric Com- 
pany. 

Now, at last, Wenner-Gren was in his right element. 
He had a remarkable aptitude for "talking his way into 
things," and he was rated a first-class traveling agent, His 
salary and commission soon reached a tidy figure. 

Wenner-Gren's new job involved a good deal of travel- 
ing between the United States and Sweden. On one of these 
trips, in April 1909, he stumbled literally into romance. 
Delayed by a company meeting in New York, he rushed 
to the harbor to catch a boat for Europe. When he reached 
the pier, he saw that the gangway was just being lifted. 
Without a moment's hesitation he jumped on die plank and 
in a few more bounds reached the ship's deck. 

As he plumped on the deck, the handsome young Swede 
landed smack in the arms of an attractive eighteen-year-old 
brunette, Miss Marguerite Gauntier Liggett, of Kansas 
City, Missouri. From this unconventional and somewhat 
bruising encounter sprang instantaneous love. Her lithe fig- 
ure, languid eyes, and dark hair made the same strong im- 
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pressJon on him as his powerful Swedish frame, his blond 
hair, and his candid face with steely blue eyes made on her. 

Marguerite, too, was ambitious. She was hoping to find 
in Europe the fortune he had sought in America. But she 
was out to gain more than wealth: she wanted fame. Since 
the age of fourteen the lively, temperamental girl had taken 
singing lessons and given musical performances in her native 
Kansas Qty. She prided herself on being able to sing more 
than a dozen operas, and she desired nothing more fervently 
than to go on the stage. 

On leaving her home town Marguerite had told friends; 
"I am bound for success. I shall not return to this city until 
I have sung for royalty in Europe and had important roles 
in grand opera in the Old World." She was bound for suc- 
cess all right, though not in the way she had imagined. 

The shipboard romance developed fast and smoothly. 
Before they reached Europe the tall Swede and his Ameri- 
can sweetheart were engaged. They married on their ar- 
rival in London, on December 14, 1909. 

With redoubled gusto Wenner-Gren went about his 
tmsaness. Soon he was back in America while his young 
wife stayed in Germany for more musical training and, it 
is reported, sang at the Royal Opera in Elberf eld-Barmen. 
In 1912 the able and successful Lux salesman became gen- 
eral agent for his company in the United States, where his 
wife joined him. This was the real stepping stone to his 
fabulous success. 

At the outbreak of World War I Wenner-Gren still 
was in the United States. Here he had just secured one of 
ribe biggest and most profitable deals of his early career: a 
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contract for the lamps to floodlight the Panama Canal at its 
opening on August 15, 1914. 

As his successes increased and his personal fortune 
grew, Wenner-Gren tightened his hold on the Lux Com- 
pany. By 1917 he had become a majority stockholder, and 
shortly afterward president. That same year he returned to 
Sweden for good. At that time most Swedish towns and 
villages still were lighted with petroleum lamps. Wenner- 
Gren sold them electric bulbs instead, and made another 
fortune. 

In 1921 the enterprising Swede founded a new company, 
Elektrolux A.B., for the manufacture of vacuum cleaners. 
Starting on a shoestring of 16,000 kronor, the company in 
six years increased its capital to 6,000,000 kronor. 

Still all that was chicken feed compared to the real 
money that started to roll in after Wenner-Gren's master 
stroke in 1928. That year two young Swedish engineers, B, 
von Platen and C Munters, approached him about a new 
invention they had an electric refrigerator. 

Wenner-Gren instantly realized the tremendous sales 
possibilities of this epochal invention. His mind was made 
up forthwith. He paid the two inventors 1,000,000 kronor 
($250,000) each for their patents, then secured world 
rights. Almost overnight Elektrolux became a world-span- 
ning concern with manufacturing plants and sales organi- 
zations in Germany, France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The company's capital presently jumped to 60,000,- 
ooo kronor, then to 100,000,000 kronor. Just before the 
outbreak of the present war, Elektrolux and its subsidiaries 
in all parts of the world had an aggregate share capital of 
200,000,000 kronor ($50,000,000). 
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Next, Wenaer-Gren acquired control of Svenska Cellu- 
losa A3* (Swedish Pulp Company), Sweden's largest 
wood-pulp producer and the country's biggest industrial 
enterprise. Comprising a score of manufacturing com- 
panies, this huge concern owned 5,000,000 acres of timber- 
land alone. Its total land holdings equaled the area of three 
Swedish provinces, Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, lumped 
together. The company's stock 154,000,000 kronor (own 
and affiliated capital) passed almost entirely into Wenner- 
Gren's hands* 

Insatiable, like all super-capitalists, Wenner-Gren bought 
and bought, expanding his business empire to the far ends 
of the globe and into nearly all fields of activity, He became 
principal stockholder and, for a while, chairman of the 
board-of Served Inc., New York; acquired, through his 
middleman in London, Frederick Szarvasy, control of the 
Anglo-French Bank, Ltd.; purchased a large interest in 
Norse Electric Nitrogen Co. (an affiliate of the German 
Dye Trust, LG. Farben), et cetera. 

By 1936 the "greatest commercial traveler of all times" 
as his admirers now called himhad come to be the richest 
man in Scandinavia and one of the world's top millionaires. 
He was Sweden's number one taxpayer, with an income 
larger than the kte Ivar Kreuger had at the height of his 
career. (Wenner-Gren, in the course of years, had picked 
up most of the far-flung former holdings of the ill-fated 
match king.) He owned or controlled companies with a 
yearly turnover of 300,000,000 kronor. His personal for- 
tune exceeded 100,000,000 kronor ($25,000,000). For his 
private household he spent two to three million kronor 
yearly. 
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Outside of Sweden Wenner-Gren's largest business in- 
terests were in Germany, Nearly all his companies had 
factories and branch offices there. The Swedish Pulp Co*, 
for instance, operated a mammoth plant, Isopress, at Ober- 
schoneweide, an eastern suburb of Berlin, manufacturing 
cellulose under the Four- Year Han. 

These subsidiaries, with their many lateral tie-ups with 
German firms and interlocking financial interests, presented 
a special problem. For, since the advent of Nazism, no 
foreign concern could do business in Germany without the 
right contacts, the right kind of protections, and frequent 
concessions to the economic dictators of the Reich. 

Axel Wenner-Gren knew what to do. He put his 
younger brother Hugo in charge of all his enterprises in 
Germany. Hugo also knew what to do. He took a German 
wife, met the right and avoided the wrong people, and 
entertained lavishly in his luxurious eight-room apartment 
on the swanky Kurfurstendamm, Berlin's Fifth Avenue, 

Meanwhile, in Stockholm, Foreign Minister Sandier had 
begun to poke his nose into Swedish-German business con- 
nections. Sandier, a man of peace and security, watched 
with genuine concern how certain Swedish businesanen 
were giving Germany a hand in its endeavor to rearm in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. He knew that Ger- 
man figureheads sat ensconced in Sweden's great munitions 
industry and that airplanes, tanks, and guns were being 
secretly built for German accounts. He asked the Riksdag 
to investigate. 

The findings of die investigating committee were made 
public in March 1935. They revealed, among other startling 
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things, that there existed a close tie-up between the Swed- 
ish Bofors concern and Germany's Krupp Works. Since 
1921 Krupp, in exchange for patents and designs, had held 
roughly one third of Bofors' stock. 

Now Bofors' statutes, supervised by the state, explicitly 
banned alien ownership of any of the company's stock. In 
the case of Krupp, this restriction had been evaded by 
means of a dummy holding company called Bof orsinteres- 
senten. Even more aggravating was the fact that the two 
Swedish citizens who at Bofors company meetings exer- 
cised the Krupp vote, were also Bofors directors. Their 
names were JVforitz Carlsson and Sven Wingquist (the 
founder of the SKF ball-bearing trust). 

These disclosures caused a tremendous sensation in the 
Riksdag, which took prompt action: it passed an anti- 
dummy law specifically designed to do away with Nazi 
figurehead control over Swedish industry. 

A few weeks before the law became effective in July 
1935 Krapp sold their interest in Bofors to "a group of 
Swedish industrialists." The group turned out to be none 
other than Axel Wenner-Gren with a few of his closest 
associates. Before long the new shareholder, following his 
customary tactics, held a majority of the Bofors stock and 
became chairman of the board. 

When Wenner-Gren came in, Bofors was just getting 
set for the greatest boom in its history. More than forty 
states, from the world's mightiest empire to the smallest 
South American republic, were vying to get precedence for 
their orders. 

Chief object of this international buying rush was the 
famous 4o-mm. automatic anti-aircraft gun, designed in 
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1935 by Bofors' chief of the Construction Department; 
Victor Hammar; all the world's military experts proclaimed 
it the best weapon of its kind manufactured anywhere. 
Other coveted Rofors models included a 75-11101. field gun, 
a 37-mm. anti-tank gun of extraordinary effectiveness, and 
a quick-firing 2o-mm. automatic airplane gun. 

Now that Germany's monopolistic hold on Bofors was 
broken, everybody could get the guns and did. Every- 
body, that is, except the Russians, for whom Wenner-Gren, 
like most of his compatriots, had little love. In this war 
Bofors guns have been used on almost every battlefield, by 
the Germans, as 'well as against the Germans. They are now 
being made on license by practically all great powers, in- 
cluding the United States of America, 

Wenner-Gren began to take a lively personal interest in 
the maintenance of peace about the same time he became 
one of Europe's greatest munitions makers. This, as the 
case of Alfred Nobel had demonstrated before, is one of 
the paradoxes inherent in the Swedish souL 

The Swedes are a nation that sincerely abhors and com- 
bats war. They have not fought in arms since 1814. In the 
years preceding the present war the Swedish Government, 
fully supported by public opinion, doggedly worked for 
peace. Yet all the while Swedish industrialists, businessmen, 
and workers combined their efforts to produce as many im- 
plements of war as possible and to sell them to all comers. 
Millions of tons of high-grade iron ore, cellulose, guns, 
tanks, even arsenic were, and are being, exported abroad 
for war purposes. The Swedish Government had no 
scruples about it. Nor had the powerful pacifist Labor 
party. 
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As loog as die Great Powers confined themselves to re- 
arming and saber-ratding, Sweden and Wenner-Gren lived 
in dover. But they also knew that the moment the lid blew 
off, their fortunes were bound to decline. In the armament 
race they had everything to win; in actual warfare, every- 
thing to lose. 

Whether it was Wenner-Gren's own impulse or friends 
in the government suggested it to him is of little import; 
anyhow, since the end of 1934, approximately, the Swedish 
millionaire became a world-traveling salesman of peace, 

Germany was just beginning to shake the European 
status quo. The democracies were just beginning dimly to 
visualize the danger confronting them. People everywhere 
were wondering whether an explosion could be averted by 
meeting Hitler's rising demands halfway. 

Wenner-Gren wondered too. He had a good standing in 
Germany. His far-flung business interests, and his brother's 
permanent presence in Berlin had brought him into contact 
with many leading personalities in the Reich. When Hitler 
came into power, Wenner-Gren, the true-blue Nordic 
businessman, had nothing to fear. He was not squeamish 
either when it came to shaking the bloodstained hands of 
die new masters. Like all Somdinavians, Wenner-Gren 
prided himself on being a "realist." 

Among the top Nazi leaders whose friendship Wenner- 
Gren assiduously cultivated was Hermann Goering. The 
two men had met in the early twenties, when Goering lived 
in exile in Sweden, a fugitive from German justice. They 
met again, frequently, after "der dicke Hermann" had be- 
come Germany's economic dictator. Goering, like Wenner- 
Gren, was for pupe in a way. He would consent not to 
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draw the sword, provided the other side made all the con- 
cessions. 

As Wenner-Gren's business empire grew and encom- 
passed the world, he made contacts with influential people- 
statesmen, diplomats, businessmen everywhere. He con- 
ferred with the British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain; 
he was even received at the White House in Washington. 
Everywhere he preached reason, conciliation, peace. 

Up to the year 1937 the Wenner-Grens lived in relative 
obscurity. That is, the public knew little about them. Curi- 
ously enough, even then Wenner-Gren's name meant a lot 
more in New York or Washington than it did in Stock- 
holm. Millions of Swedes were altogether unaware of the 
fact that one of the world's richest and most powerful men 
lived there, right in their midst. 

In the summer the Wenner-Grens used to spend most of 
their time at the historic Haringe Castle, some thirty miles 
south of Stockholm, which they had acquired from Ivar 
Kreuger's estate. The sumptuous seventeenth-century man- 
sion once belonged to Sweden's great warrior kings, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles XII. 

The winter season would find the couple back at their 
equally luxurious Stockholm home, Laboratoriegatan 10, 
which happened to be right in the middle of the diplomatic 
quarter, not far from the British Legation. In this pinkish, 
two-story villa, overgrown with clematis and wild vines, 
some of appeasement's finest threads were woven. 

On the whole, the Wenner-Grens did not entertain 
much. Axel, rather cool and aloof in personal contact, had 
few if any intimate friends. Marguerite was more sociable, 
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but her lively, artistic temper agreed better with cosmo- 
politan company than with the starchy, taciturn Swedes. 

However, diplomats and politicians of more than local 
importance were always welcome guests in the Wenner- 
Gren home with its richly carved oaken Renaissance furni- 
ture, its priceless collection of old masters including genu- 
ine Rembrandts and Cranachsits altarpieces, madonnas, 
crowns, and elephants. (Wenner-Gren, who is very super- 
stitious, once made the elephant his mascot, then gathered 
in his home more than i ,000 figures of the animal, from tiny 
miniatures to sizable statues.) 

Like Ivar Kreuger, Wenner-Gren thrust himself into the 
consciousness of his countrymen almost without warning. 
Suddenly one morning he emerged from voluntary se- 
dusion into the glaring limelight of publicity. 

That was on September 2, 1937. Banner headlines in all 
Stockholm pipers blared the sensational news: Axel L. 
Wenner-Gren, chairman of the Elektrolux Company, had 
donated 30,000,000 kronor ($7,500,000) to the common- 
weal. The money, destined for a variety of purposes, was 
to be administered by an Axel Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Nordic Co-operation and Research. 

Few things are as apt to catch the popular fancy as a 
sudden display of wealth. If accompanied by a spectacular 
show of public spirit, it is certain to bring nationwide fame 
and popularity. Wenner-Gren became a national figure 
overnight. Newspapers and magazines in every corner of 
Sweden blossomed out with articles and pictures about the 
generous magnate and his radiant wife. 

It was hardly a coincidence, therefore, that less than two 
months later Wenner-Gren made a direct bid for public 
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leadership. On October 29 Albert Bonnier, Sweden's larg- 
est publishing house, brought out his Vadjm Till Emtar (I 
Appeal to Every body ), an essay on peace, economic pros- 
perity, and "Nordic co-operation." The book was simul- 
taneously published in Denmark, Norway, and Finland, 
where the great Scandinavian donor was held in as high 
esteem as in his own country. 

/ Appeal to Everybody was a typically Swedish product: 
neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. It combined eco- 
nomic toryism and progressive ideas, paid lip service to 
democracy, and had a distinct undertone of authoritarian- 
ism. In it Wenner-Gren urged the formation of a northern 
bloc of 16,000,000 people for mutual protection, but care- 
fully refrained from saying against whom. Internationally, 
the book preached the cause of appeasement. It was a direct 
forerunner of the era of Munich. 

The same year also saw Wenner-Gren develop his 
newspaper interests. He had dabbled in publishing before: 
in 1926 he had used his financial influence on Stockbolms 
Dagblad to have his protege, Harald Andre, an opera 
producer, appointed as editor. It took Andre only two 
years to ruin the piper completely. 

But now, in 1937, Wenner-Gren angled for bigger fish. 
He first acquired control of the influential Stockholm eve- 
ning paper Nya Dagligt Alleb&nda y which for thirty years 
had been owned and edited by the talented but unscrupu- 
lous Leon Ljunglund. The paper was conservative and 
strongly pro-German; for some time it had even been 
markedly anti-Semitic. Wenner-Gren, always in touch 
with official feeling, applied the broom: out went Ljung- 
lund and his Jew-baiting crowd. All Sweden applauded. 
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Was there any more proof needed that the great Wenner- 
Gren was an anti-Nazi at heart? 

Harald Andre again became an editor, this time of Nya 
Dagligt Allehanda. He had no journalistic talent or train- 
ing but happened to be a favorite of the opera-singing Mrs. 
Wenner-Gren and of her equally music-loving husband 
The staff rebelled against the incompetent management, 
and eventually Andre disappeared through the back door. 

Under its new owner, Nya Dagligt Allehanda became a 
leading organ of appeasement. It was no longer a fellow 
traveler of Nazism, but remained stanchly pro-German, 
In January 1938 the paper launched a campaign for Scandi- 
navian mediation in the Spanish civil war, Then it at- 
tacked Chechoslovakia, and naturally waxed enthusiastic 
about "peace in our time." 

Shortly after his acquisition of Nya Dagligt Allehmda 
Wenner-Gren hauled in yet another big catch: the morn- 
ing daily Goteborgs Morgonpost in Sweden's second larg- 
est city, Goteborg. He tried a few more big dailies, but 
found none for sale. Three or four minor provincial papers 
were also in the bag before the year was out. 

This latest expansion of the all-invading magnate caused 
some frowns in Sweden. There was a widespread feeling 
that munitions making and press lordship should not go 
together. Also, the memory of Ivar Kreuger was still un- 
pleasandy fresh in many minds. Kreuger also once had 
heaped a motley press concern on top of all his other doings 
and dealings. 

More and more Wenner-Gren left the management of 
his thousand-and-one affairs in other, younger hands. He 
fete the time had come for him to retire from business and 
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devote himself to higher and more essential pursuits, "After 
forty years of assiduous work," he wrote in the preface to 
his book, "a man must have the right to relax and take 
breath." 

But the old traveling urge was still keenly alive. In the 
same book he said: "This ... led me to realize the seafar- 
ing dreams of my boyhood years, I bought a ship (the 
$250,000 yacht Southern Cross) and went on a cruise over 
the seven seas." 

One of these cruises, lasting from September 1937 to 
May 1938, took the Wenner-Grens around the world: 
from Naples via the Suez Canal to India, Siam, the Straits 
of Malacca, the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, 
Hong Kong; thence to California, with a detour through 
the South Sea islands; finally home to Sweden by way of 
the Panama CanaL 

On this grand trip Wenner-Gren saw more interesting 
things than he had ever seen before. He met and enter- 
tained aboard his luxury yacht more highly placed officials, 
influential businessmen, and keen-eyed observers than he 
had done in years. He looked, stopped, and listened wher- 
ever his ship took him. There were no barriers, and few if 
any doors closed to a man of his standing and wealth. 

And it all came in very handy when he got back right in 
the middle of a European crisis. Just in time to pay another 
visit to Berlin, and send a few more cables to London, and 
stand by in the background watching "peace in our time" 
being solemnly sworn to at Munich. 

Like all honest appeasers, Wenner-Gren was deeply 
chagrined by the aftermath of Munich. He disapproved of 
Hider's high-handed methods, but even more of the democ- 
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racks' relapse into a fighting mood. Disgusted, as war 
loomed imminent, he wrapped up a few of his millions, 
rigged his ship, and put out to sea. 

After his providential rescue of the Athema survivors, 
Wenner-Gren set course for the happy Bahamas. He had 
long been wanting to live on some southern island, prefer- 
ably in the safe, untrammeled Western Hemisphere. 

For the next two years the Wenner-Grens lived happily 
CHI the sunny, palm-fringed islands. That is, they had their 
official residence there, but made, as in previous years, 
frequent trips abroad. 

Between cruises Shangri-La, the apdy named Wenner- 
Gren home on Hog Island near Nassau, offered a welcome 
retreat to the globe-trotting couple and their many friends 
amoog Nassau's cosmopolitan set. Adjoining the glamorous 
Pasadjse Beach which Wenner-Gren developed and later 
opened to the public Shangri-La was a Hollywood dream 
palace in dazzling white, set amid slender palms and lush 
tropical flora. 

Contrary to his announced purpose, the indefatigable 
Swede was not yet altogether ready to forgo business 
activities. He bought up and set out to develop more land 
on "his" island; built a large fish-canning plant on Grand 
Bahama Island; acquired control of the Bank of Bahamas, 
Ltd., at Nassau, Over a two-year period his total invest- 
ments in the island group aggregated $3,000,000. 

Nor was the versatile Wenner-Gren through yet with 
world politics and private diplomacy. Only a few months 
after his arrival in the Bahamas he was faced with a mission 
of exceptional import and consequences, 

It was in the early days of February 1940. Wenner-Gren 
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was cruising somewhere off Nassau presumably outside 
British-controlled waters when a wireless message was 
picked up by the radiotelegraphist of the Southern Cross. 
It was in code, addressed to Wenner-Gren. The sender was 
Hermann Goering, Berlin, Germany. The message read: 
"Return at once. Your intervention urgently needed in 
settlement of Russo-Finnish war." 

Wenner-Gren, peace-loving as usual, promptly heeded 
the call. He proceeded to New York and booked a passage 
on the liner Rex, which was scheduled to sail for Italy on 
February 17. 

Aboard the Rex also happened to be two prominent 
American diplomats: Undersecretary of State Suinner 
Welles and Ambassador George Messenmith. Both were 
on their way to Europe to ascertain and report to President 
Roosevelt whether there were any chances of re-establish- 
ing a just and durable peace. Those were the declining days 
of the "phony war" in the West, and hope had not yet en- 
tirely died that a major world cataclysm might be avoided 

Amid such surroundings Wenner-Gren was in his right 
element. Throughout the crossing he tried to buttonhole 
the elusive Welles and his even frostier companion, in a 
futile attempt to impress his views on the international 
situation on the Roosevelt emissaries. But for all his efforts 
he earned litde more than a polite brush-off. 

Undaunted, the Swedish amateur diplomat doggedly 
trailed the Americans first to Rome, then to Berlin. While 
Mr. Welles conferred with Hitler, Goering, and other 
Nazi bigwigs, on March 1-3, Wenner-Gren hovered near 
by, ready to enter the scene at a moment's notice. But 
his cue never came. 
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However, the Swedish Croesus did not wholly waste 
his rime in the German capital. There he met, among other 
important countrymen, an old friend: Sven Hedin, who 
also happened to be in Berlin on a secret mission for his 
government. 

Wenner-Gren and Hedin got busy together. There was 
no rime to lose if a total collapse of the Finnish lines was to 
be prevented. They both hated to see the Red Army, 
which already had seized Viipuri (Viborg), march into 
Helsinki. 

It was a bitter and thankless job for Wenner-Gren to 
persuade his good friends, the Finns, to throw up the 
sponge. The Swedish magnate was very popular in Finland, 
He had contributed millions to the Finnish war chest. He 
had personally arranged for shipments of arms and am- 
munition from the United States to Finland. He was chair- 
man of the Finnish-Swedish Chamber of Commerce. 

While Wenner-Gren worked on the Finnish Legation, 
Hedin put the squeeze on his German friends. The tough 
and victorious Russians were in no hurry to make peace. 
The pleas of two Swedish appeasers alone were hardly 
enough to make them change their minds. Someone bigger 
had to come along and say: "Break it up, boys!" Only 
Hider's authority would do the trick. Sven Hedin went to 
see the Fiihrer. It worked. On March 12 the peace was 
signed in Moscow. 

The two Swedes would have loved to go on with the 
good work. Germany, which had not yet fully realized 
then how irresistible she was or how weak her enemies 
were also desired paipe. But the British, now that they had 
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at last made up their minds, were not going back to Munich. 
It was too bad, really. 

So Hedin took the train back to Sweden and Wenner- 
Gren returned to Shangri-La. On the way home he made a 
stopover in Washington where, according to press reports, 
President Roosevelt received him in a "long and intimate 
conference." 

Nothing was learned about this conference, It may or 
may not have had a political bearing. But the mere fact 
that he had been received at the White House certainly 
added to Wenner-Gren's prestige. The incredible Swede 
now had reached the zenith of his glory. 

The following months were filled for the most part with 
pleasurable activities, There was a continual coming and 
going of prominent guests at Shangri-La. Greta Garbo and 
her friend, Dr. Gaylord Hauser, paid a visit, and a real 
friendship developed between the famous Swedish movie 
star and her wealthy compatriots. 

Above all, Wenner-Gren valued and cultivated the com- 
pany of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. The couple 
were frequent guests aboard the Southern Cross. When the 
duchess, in December 1940, desired to consult an American 
dentist, Wenner-Gren offered his yacht for the trip to 
Miami The ship's owner and his wife accompanied the 
ducal couple on this trip to Florida. 

In the spring of 1941 Wenner-Gren began to develop a 
keen interest in Latin America. In July the Southern Cross 
set sail for Peru, where die Swedish millionaire got a re- 
ception like a foreign potentate. He was received at the 
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pakce of President Manuel Prado and was made a doctor 
honoris ctmsa by the University of Cuzco. 

The Peruvians had good reason to be friendly. The 
fabulous viator had not arrived empty-handed. Months be- 
fore he had begun to finance archaeological expeditions into 
die remote interior of Peru which led to the discovery of 
Inca cities lost in the wilderness. On arrival in Peru, he or- 
ganized and personally led a new expedition near Cuzco. 
Before leaving, Wenner-Gren bought and presented to 
Peru a million-acre public park which was named after the 
donor. 

From Peru the Southern Cross proceeded to Mexico. 
Again the wealthy visitor received a royal welcome. The 
mayor of Mexico City presented him with a gold key to the 
city. At the swanky Hotel Ref orma, where the Wenner- 
Grens took up lodgings, they promptly became the hub of 
a fast cosmopolitan set including such celebrities as ex-King 
Carol of Rumania and his Magda Lupescu. 

Wenner-Gren spent three weeks in Mexico, hobnobbing 
and conferring with high officials, businessmen, and pro- 
moters. Among the latter was John Ambrose Hastings, 
former New York State senator, who was anxious to get die 
Wenner-Gren millions in on a "hundred-million-dollar syn- 
dicate" for the economic and industrial development of 
Mexico. 

True to his marvelous instinct, Wenner-Gren promptly 
found out who was the "real boss" of the country. He al- 
ways believed in going straight to the man who runs the 
show. In Mexico, this happened to be not the President, but 
his brother, General Maximino Avila Camacho, who was 
particularly interested in road-building and railroad proj- 
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ects, To General Camacho, Wenner-Gren looked like the 
right man: he promised to invest some $10,000,000 in the 
country, to set up paper mills on Swedish lines, to extend 
the Kansas Gty, Mexico & Orient Railway further into 
western Mexico, and what not. 

Wenner-Gren's interest in Mexico was not exclusively 
material. He was toying with the idea of establishing there 
an "ideal capitalistic state." He said he would associate him- 
self only with investors who "are conscious of their social 
responsibilities." Government, capital, and labor must co- 
operate, he asserted. 

In the first week of December the Southern Cross sailed 
from Mexico. On leaving, Wenner-Gren declared in an in- 
terview that he intended to return in January to delve fur- 
ther into the stack of projects that had been submitted to 
him during his brief stay. And his wife added, with obvious 
pleasure, that she was looking forward once more to enter- 
taining Greta Garbo as their guest when they returned to 
Mexico. 

In the meantime, however, something happened: Pearl 
Harbor. With the United States now squarely in the war, 
many things changed their former complexion. The time 
had come for every man to choose sides. 

Wenner-Gren returned to Mexico as planned. On the 
night of January 14, 1947, he was in Vera Cruz, where he 
had met his wife returning from the Bahamas. At the hotel 
there was an urgent call from his office in Mexico City. 
When the self-confident magnate heard the staggering 
news, his ruddy face turned pale. So the blow had fallen at 
last: he was black4isted! 

The United States struck first; Great Britain followed 
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suit a few weeks later. There came a moment of poignant 
irony when the Duke of Windsor, as governor of the Ba- 
hamas, had to put his signature to a decree black-listing his 
former friend and host. All Wenner-Gren's properties in 
the islands were seized; five companies operating on his 
behalf were placed under government supervision; he him- 
self was forbidden ever to return to Shangri-La. 

In Mexico, too, the effects of the ban were far-reaching 
and immediate. General Camacho, Hastings, Carol the 
whole flock of erstwhile admirers and promoters now 
shrank back from the black-listed Swede as if he were a 
leper. The Southern Cross, which her master had shortly 
before transferred to Mexican registry, was taken over by 
die Mexican Navy as an auxiliary vessel. Some said the 
yacht had been purchased by Mexico, others declared 
Wenner-Gren had given her away possibly in return for 
permission to stay. 

Wenner-Gren was thunderstruck. He could not under- 
stand what had happened. All the time he had thought of 
himself as a great friend of the United States and Great 
Britain. He had given a large grant to the Aeronautical 
Laboratory of the University of Kentucky; Chrysler and 
other United States factories were manufacturing anti- 
aircraft guns on license from his Bofors concern. The more 
he puzzled, the more he became convinced that it all was 
"a terrible mistake." 

He appealed to the President, whose guest he once had 
been, to correct the "cruel and unfounded charge" made 
against him that he was trading to the benefit of the Axis. 
There was no reply. President Roosevelt could not but 
realize that the State Department, in making such a charge 
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against such a man, must have based its decision on. solid 
evidence. 

The precise reasons for Wenner-Gren's bkck-listing 
were not made public. It was not true, as some uninformed 
papers suggested, that the Swede was a Nazi or a Fascist* 
Big businessmen of Wenner-Gren's caliber are much too 
smart to be Nazis. 

Yet no one familiar with the life and character of Axel 
L. Wenner-Gren could fail to understand the measure. This 
man was not our enemy; merely a friend of our enemies. 
He had a huge stake in Nazi Germany and didn't want to 
lose it. He was afraid of Russia. The proclaimed war aim of 
the United Nations, utterly to destroy the military might of 
Germany, was anathema to him. He was, in a word, The 
Great Appeaser. 



CHAPTER XH 



Good-bjtj Sweden 



NEARLY ALL FOREIGNERS who have lived in Sweden, 
I came to be very fond of the land and of its people. While 
it cannot compare with the majestic beauty of Norway or 
the picturesque charm of France, Sweden has a great and 
peculiar fascination, especially for people who like to be 
alone. 

Stockholm is a marvelous place. I cannot think of any 
other metropolis where it is so easy to get away quickly 
from the city center and find oneself in the utter solitude of 
a dark f orest, or a sun-parched, humming heath, or of a 
litde secluded beach studded with cliffs. 

How I love to think of Bjorkvik, one of a thousand en- 
chanting coves of the Baltic, "where I spent many a swelter- 
ing summer day, all by myself, or just the two of us. Bjork- 
vik, with its great blue swells splashing against the moss- 
grown rocks, or rolling right up to the roots of pines and 
birches. I doubt whether I ever enjoyed bathing anywhere 
quite so much as in the crystalline waters and the limpid air 
of Bjorkvik. 

118 
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Among other Swedish delights that will stay with me 
forever is a patch of desolate heathknd atop a steep height 
just off the Tyresd road. To get there, you had to scramble 
over gnarled stubs and deep crevices, and to penetrate some 
of the thickest undergrowth you'd find anywhere outside 
of the tropics. But when you got to the top, panting and 
perspiring, what a glorious view! 

All around you were the wooded peaks of a rolling hill- 
side. In the distance, the gentle contours of Stockholm, Still 
farther away, a glimpse of the Baltic. And there, Just at your 
feet, a shimmering maze of creeks and lakes screened at in- 
tervals by projecting rocks or by the evergreen branches 
of bluish spruce, with hundreds of gleaming white sails 
dotting the waterscape. 

And not a human being anywhere near you, perhaps for 
miles! Not a scrap of litter to remind you of the city's prox- 
imity. No ugly billboards straddling athwart the perfect 
patterns of Nature. No signs to warn you that trespassing 
is forbidden. 

I also loved to go motoring in my little French car, which 
has taken me all through the length and breadth of Sweden. 

Once I spent three weeks in Lapland, never putting up 
at a hotel, but camping out in my car, any old place where 
dusk happened to overtake me: in a recess of the highway, 
CHI the edge of a kke, in a forest clearing. It was very un- 
comfortable, but I got a real kick out of it. 

In the course of this trip, which I undertook primarily to 
climb Kebnekaise, Sweden's highest mountain in the north- 
west corner of the country, I also visited the iron-ore fields 
of Kiruna and Gallivare, and even ventured into the for- 
bidden town of Boden. 
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That was in the late summer of 1939, when Swedish au- 
thorities were keeping a close tab on foreigners* travels. I 
know I was shadowed throughout this trip, and I guess the 
police must have been pretty furious about my unorthodox 
traveling methods. For how can you check on an alien who 
keeps clear of hotels and at night huddles up in his car, 
parking it anywhere in the primeval wilderness of a vast 
and sparsely populated country? 

Well, one day they caught up with me, and I came near 
to being arrested. That was in Boden. I knew that foreigners 
were not allowed to stay in Boden or to prowl in the neigh- 
borhood, but I was unaware that the ban was so strict as to 
forbid even direct transit. 

I was northbound for Gallivare, and the only good road 
led straight across Boden. There, as I stood parked outside 
a gas station, a cop spotted the foreign make of iny car and 
promptly asked to see my papers. He was pretty decent 
about it, for he let me go, although he unquestionably had 
the right to arrest me. But I was told to beat it quick and 
bypass Boden on any roundabout way I could find. That 
was quite a punishment in itself, for it took me at least four 
times as long as normal to reach Gallivare by way of the 
rustic bypaths I was forced to drive on. 

This a litde-too-f ancif ul excursion to Sweden's far north- 
ern reaches cost me dearly. I have good reason to suppose 
that it was the straw that broke the camel's back. 

As a matter of fact, the Swedish authorities had long been 
dissatisfied with me. Nothing personal, but they didn't like 
my way of spilling information I was supposed to keep to 
myself. Nor did they relish at times the critical tone in 
which iny dispatches and articles were written. 
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The chief of the Foreign Office press department, Oscar 
Thorsing, in particular, felt very bitter about me, He was 
the prototype of a hidebound bureaucrat and, I suspect, 
quite a bit of an Axis sympathizer. Since I was a duly- 
accredited correspondent, he could not treat me quite so 
highhandedly as some other, more defenseless, refugees 
were dealt with even then in Sweden. But he did his best. 

One of the underhand means this gentleman resorted to 
was to instigate a persistent and utterly mendacious press 
campaign against me. Heir Thorsing had ways and means 
to influence many a Swedish paper, but his favorite mouth- 
piece was the Liberal Dagens Nyheter. The paper was 
instructed to smear me as best it could, and this is how it 
did the job* 

In the summer and fall of 1938 1 had written a book about 
Denmark which gave warning of the Nazis' aggressive de- 
signs on that country and bared the carelessness, if not the 
complicity, of the Stauning-Munch regime. The book was 
published first in London under the title Denmark's Day 
of Doom, then in New York as Ruts m the Larder. It came 
out early in 1939 in both countries while I happened to be 
in Sweden. 

The Danish Government naturally was furious about my 
disclosures which subsequent events have proved to be so 
tragically true to the last detail. On January 1 1, 1939 five 
days before the book was published in Londonthe Copen- 
hagen Politiken, Foreign Minister Peter Munch's mouth- 
piece, printed a violent attack on Denmark's Day of Doom 
and its author. Upon this signal practically the entire Danish 
press went off at a tangent, flaying me as no other foreign 
writer has ever been flayed in Denmark, 
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In the name of "Nordic soEdarity," I presume, the cam- 
paign was instantly taken up by certain sections of the 
Swedish press, too, although my book contained nothing 
but friendly comment about Sweden. So much so, indeed, 
that a reviewer in the London Times found it was written 
with a "pro-Swedish bias." 

Nevertheless, the Kreuger press, Nya Dagligt Allehmda, 
and others were foaming at their mouths. The keynote of 
the hullabaloo was that I had grossly misused Scandinavian 
hospitality and that my offense was doubly reprehensible 
because I was a stateless refugee who had found friendly 
sanctuary and now repaid it with crass ingratitude. 

Leading the pack was Dagens Nyheter, once a great ad- 
vocate of the free word, but now well, it had orders from 
Herr Thorsing. In an editorial it demanded that I should be 
immediately expelled from the country. 

That was a painful surprise for me, who did not know 
then what ky behind this crude attack. So I went to see 
Leif Kihlberg, the "reviewer" of my book, and asked him 
for some explanation. Cynically, Herr Kihlberg admitted 
that he had not even set eyes upon, still less read, the book 
which he publicly lambasted. All he had seen was a copy of 
the premature review in Politiken. When I asked him point- 
blank whether he considered this enough basis for a foul, 
personal attack on a writer, he told me, even more cyni- 
cally, to go and address my questions where they belonged 
--to the press department of die Foreign Office. 

In the following months the campaign against me was 
amplified and grew in intensity, More and more my articles 
which had appeared in the world press were quoted as proof 
that I was an enemy of Sweden as well as of Denmark, a 
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warmonger, a Bolshevik, and what not. The quotations 
often were purposely distorted, if they were not simply 
invented, which also happened in one or two instances. 

I tried in vain to mate my protestations heard. Except 
for one or two small sheets. Joke the Syndicalist Arbetaren, 
the Swedish press was suddenly closed for me even when 
I merely wished to correct an obvious error. I learned then, 
for the first rime, that the sense of fair play which has been 
so well developed in the Anglo-Saxon press is wholly absent 
from the bulk of Swedish papers. 

I also learned how touchy, indeed how silly, small nations 
can behave. 

Any really big country will take a lot of twitting f rom 
foreign correspondents without getting annoyed. Its press, 
no doubt, will reply to foreign criticism and there may be 
some pretty lively controversies. But, on the whole, the 
battle will remain on a high level and thene will be few, if 
any, personalities. 

By contrast, the Swedish and Danish press have a habit 
of hitting, not the writings, but the writer, and frequently 
the blows are delivered below the belt. And how susceptible 
they are, these modem Vikings! There must be no hint of 
criticism of their great litde countries. Everything must be 
presented as exemplary, perfect, non plus ultra, best, and 
biggest in the world. 

Oh, they will be perfectly charming as long as you mind 
your business and copy faithfully from the official hand- 
outs. Call them The Great Utopia, The Perfect Model 
Country, The Golden Middle Way, and what not, and they 
will make a great writer out of you. They will quote you, 
and reprint you, and shower you with praise and decora- 
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rioos. If you really dip your pen into the yellow ink of 
flattery, they will pay you handsomely back in kind or in 
cash. 

But if you say what you think, and write as you please, 
then, stranger, beware. Then they will make a journalistic 
gangster out of you, a black sheep of literature, a heimatlos 
snake that bites the neutral bosom, and they will make you 
pay for it. 

Well, I don't mind, but I just think it isn't fair. Above all, 
this philistme attitude is highly detrimental to the noble 
mission of journalism. For how can a newspaperman show 
gratitude toward the country where he has been assigned 
to work? He is supposed to report candidly what he sees 
and hears, not to pay oif debts of gratitude. If he did, he 
would be just incompetent and dishonest, not grateful. He 
would cheat his employer, who can get all the handouts in 
the world free, but pays a correspondent to get him some- 
thing more and something better than just an official release 
or tourist propaganda. 

And what is all this twaddle about hospitality, anyway? 
Was I a public charge? Did I take alimony from Sweden? 
No, I did not eat their bread or, rather, I did, but paid for 
it handsomely. I earned good dollars and pounds abroad and 
spent them, rather freely, in Sweden. I was an asset rather 
than a liability. What should I be thankful for? 

Anyhow, after the first few years the Swedish authorities 
objected to my continued presence. My permits of resi- 
dence were grudgingly renewed for only a few months at a 
time, and whenever I went to Denmark or Norway, as I 
frequently had to do, I had to fight with beak and claws to 
get a re-entry visa. 
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That was the state of affairs In the summer of 1939 when 
I imprudently hopped into my car and set out to enjoy the 
thousand-and-one beauties of the silent and lonesome North. 

When I came back, three weeks later, the thunderbolt 
lay all ready on Herr Thorsing's desk. He had at last con- 
vinced the Sociality relsen (Board of Social Affairs, which 
includes the Alien Registration Division) that I was not 
only a nuisance but a menace. That I was a sinister foreign 
agent who had gone to Lapland to spy on Sweden's mineral 
riches and defenses. Out with him! 

With perfect timing Herr Thorsing waited just until the 
outbreak of war to crack down on me. Then I was given 
forty-eight hours to leave the country. 

Where should I go, with no time to arrange for a visa, 
and all communications cut off or tangled by the outbreak 
of war? 

There was only one country I could go to under the cir- 
cumstances, because I had a paper entitling me to perma- 
nent residence there: Denmark- And that, I knew, was a 
mousetrap that could snap over my head any day, any 
minute. 

Herr Thorsing knew it too. 



CHAPTER XHI 



Flight into Captivity 



THE TRAP SNAPPED at 3 A.M., April 9, 1940. 

I was sleeping soundly in my little attic flat in Vanldse, 
on the outskirts of Copenhagen, utterly unaware that my 
somber predictions about the Nazi invasion of Denmark 
were coming true to the letter. 

By the time I woke up, about seven-thirty, the capital, 
and indeed most of the country, was already in German 
hands, 

The Nazis had truly arrived like a thief in the night. 
Some of their troops that landed at Gjedser had been run 
on to the train ferry at Warnemiinde in closed goods vans. 

Once the ferry was out at sea, the Nazis emerged from 
their vans like the Greeks from the Trojan horse, over- 
powered the Danish railroad personnel, and took possession 
of the vesseL 

At die same rime, motorized and armored divisions had 
crossed the frontier into Jutland on a broad front without 
warning, while other German contingents landed at Mit- 
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telfart on the Little Belt and at Nyborg and Korsor on the 
Great Belt. 

At dawn a strong naval detachment landed at Copen- 
hagen, after the Danish Government, at a nightly confer- 
ence at the Royal Palace, had decided to yield to a German 
ultimatum presented by the Nazi Minister Cecil von 
Renthe-Fink. The alternative was a merciless bombardment 
of Copenhagen, Aarhus, Aalborg, Odense, and other Dan- 
ish towns. 

I might have slept till noon, or at least until the Gestapo 
arrived on the premises to haul me in, had it not been for 
the thunder of scores of airplanes which practically 
skimmed the housetops of Copenhagen. 

As I jumped out of bed and rushed to the window, still 
uncertain what all the noise was about, a formation of 
fifteen bombers swept low over the house. For a second my 
heart stood still, as I saw the black iron crosses which in the 
bright morning air stood out sharply on the wings and the 
swastikas on the tails. 

When my brain began to function again, the instinct of 
preservation was keenly awake. So the Nazis had occupied 
Denmark! In a short while, I knew, die Gestapo would be 
here. They surely were looking for me. If they caught me, 
it was the ax or die rope. There was not a minute to lose. I 
must get away, quick. 

The only avenue of escape I could think of was Sweden. 

But how to get there? 

I realized instandy that it would be useless to try to 
escape to Malmo, the chief town of Scania, just across the 
Sound, No doubt the ordinary ferry and steamer traffic be- 
tween the two cities had been suspended by the invaders. 
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And the Sound at this point was far too wide and too dan- 
gerous for any attempt to cross it by other means. 

A better bet seemed to be Elsinore, at the northern end 
of the Sound, where the Swedish coast on a clear day is 
plainly in sight. 

In a couple of minutes I was ready. Unwashed, unshaven, 
collar and tie loosely fixed, I stole out of the house, cau- 
tiously peering in all directions. Nothing unusual. 

There stood my car. I had left it, providentially, parked 
on the street. Should I jump into it and make a dash for 
Elsinore? It was the fastest way of getting there, but also 
the most conspicuous, hence dangerous. 

After a short hesitation I hopped in and stepped on the 
gas (all through the trip I kept wondering whether there 
would be enough fuel in the tank to get me to Elsinore). 

It was a lovely day. The sun was shining brightly and 
there was a touch of spring in the air the merest hint of it 
only, for the winter had been unusually hard and long. Still 
it was there, and life would have seemed sweet but for those 
giant gray birds of prey zooming in the sky. . . . 

I do not know what prompted me to take the inland 
highway to Elsinore instead of following the better and 
shorter road along the coast, but it surely was a good idea. 
For the coastal road, I found out later, was already blocked 
and swarming with Nazis, whereas the inland road was still 
free. 

I reached Elsinore unmolested. On the fringe of the town 
I got out of the car, leaving it parked in a by-lane. 

A few minutes' walk took me down to the water front* 
They were already there. The last ferry, carrying a Danish 
company of some 150 infantrymen who wanted to join 
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the Swedes and were promptly interned by themhad left 
at 10 A.M., and now it was past eleven. There would be no 
more crossings "until further notice." 

There I was, stranded almost within view of haven. From 
the place where I stood, in a steadily swelling crowd of 
people and cars, I could see the f erryboat lying still with its 
steam up. Yonder, past the towering Kronborg Casde, lay 
Sweden, still at peace and free for all I knew. 

But between us, sternly barring access to the quays, stood 
a Nazi officer in the black uniform of the SS, flanked by 
two burly Marines, Nobody got past them. 

For the next hour or so I wandered rather aimlessly 
through the streets and lanes of Elsinore. The city was not 
occupied yet, only the harbor. But time was short. It was 
indeed Hamlet's question for me: To be, or not to be? 

As I drifted along with the agitated crowd, a young man 
wearing the cap and insignia of the Salvation Army sud- 
denly caught my eye. The thought flashed through me that 
this might be a messenger of Providence, showing me the 
way to rescue. 

I approached him, and without a question he led me up 
to the local headquarters of the Salvation Army. He turned 
out to be the officer in charge, and he was instantly willing 
to help me as best he could. 

While we sat in his room, discussing what to do, the radio 
which had been silent all morning (no newspapers had 
come out either) suddenly came to life under the New 
Order. 

An imperative voice was heard, reading the first decrees 
issued by the German commander, General von Kaupisch, 
and two proclamations from the Danish king and the gov- 
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eminent. In a few hours Denmark had been "legally" trans- 
formed into a German dependency, and I was still there, in 
the thick of it! 

Having kid our plans, my new friend and I made for the 
fishing harbor. There were quite a few trawlers around, 
but only a few of them appeared to be manned. We ap- 
proached one of these, but the skipper waved us aside with 
an impatient gesture. Obviously we were not the first to ask 
for a passage to Sweden, but he was not going to stick his 
neck out (I couldn't blame him). 

Presently I chanced to notice a small group of persons 
who were gathered on a pier a hundred yards or so away, 
where a small trawler lay with its steam up. Some of them 
carried small pieces of baggage. 

I nudged my guide, and we went over to join them. As a 
precaution, we agreed that he alone should inquire and 
make arrangements, while I kept in the background. 

We reached the pier unhindered, and the Salvation Army 
man disappeared in the narrow hull of the boat. I lived 
through another few minutes of almost unbearable suspense. 

Suppose he came back with a negative answer? 

This surely looked like my last chance. 

Any moment now the Nazis might arrive on the spot, 
and the last avenue of escape would be inexorably closed. 

Thus the "yes" or "no" of that skipper truly held the bal- 
ance of life or death for me. 

I paced up and down the pier like an animal at bay. I was 
quite by myself now, all the other refugees having disap- 
peared, one by one, through the trawler's hatch. 

My eyes anxiously scanned the approaches to the harbor, 
fixed on every human figure that came into view. Once a 
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car with four men drew up alongside a neighboring pier, 
and my heart again stopped beating. If this is the Gestapo, 
I thought, they will not catch me alive. I stood poised to 
plunge into the water the moment anyone tried to lay his 
hands on me. 

Just then my friend emerged through the trapdoor, and 
a glance at his face told me he brought good news. Yes, the 
dapper was going to Sweden and I could join the party if 
I did not mind parting with a 5o-kronor note. That was 
just one hundred times the normal price, but who would 
care under the circumstances? 

With a deeply grateful handshake and a modest contribu- 
tion to the War Ghest of the Salvation Army, I left my 
guide and descended into the narrow cabin of the boat. 

It was a stuffy, four-square hole, about 8X8 feet, with 
a sliding plank for a roof. As I dambered down the steep 
ladder, I could dimly discern six figures, including two 
women, huddled on a bench, with tense, anguished faces 
riveted on the newcomer. 

None of us spoke a word, until at long last the pounding 
of the engine and a tremor running through the boat con- 
veyed to us that we were leaving shore. 

Seven fugitives from Naziland heaved an audible sigh 
of relief! 

Never, indeed, have I heard more heavenly music than 
the clanging and puffing of the engine and tie splash of 
water against the hull of our boat as we slowly pulled out 
of the harbor. 

We were not headed straight across the sound for the big 
Swedish port of Halsingborg just opposite Elsinore, but 
made instead for a little place called Viken, a few miles 
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north on the shore. That was a necessary precaution, but it 
also lengthened the crossing by more than half an hour. 

With Nazi warships bound for Norway swarming 
through the sound and the swastika-tailed airplanes still 
ranging overhead, the prospect of a long trip was not ex- 
actly reassuring. 

What a crossing it was! Packed like sardines in the stuffy 
darkness, everybody's nerves taut to the breaking point, we 
kept our eyes fixed on the slow-moving clock and on the 
broad, impassive face of the skipper's mate. We were ready 
for anything to happen any time. 

But nothing happened. Except that once the mate, pop- 
ping his head through the trapdoor as he used to do at 
intervals, let off a significant whisde. When he drew back, 
he told us with a wry grin that we had just missed by inches 
a German mine whirling by amid ice floes. 

We all gasped, and one of the ladies stifled a scream. For 
the second time in an hour we had had a narrow escape! 

Right in the middle of the excitement that followed, the 
skipper's voice filled the cabin with the great, the wonderful 
news: we had reached Swedish territorial waters! 

We cheered and scrambled on deck, drawing in deep 
rnouthfuls of fresh, salty air. We were like drowning men 
who are at last brought to the surface. 

There ahead lay the shore of Sweden, bright and peace- 
ful as ever, basking in the midday sun. In a f ew minutes our 
boat slid into the harbor of Viken. We were safe. 

Were we really? My fellow passengers no doubt were, 
but not I. We had been in the same boat, but we no longer 
were now. 

They all were Scandinavians, some Swedes, some Nor- 
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wegians, and one Dane. Although strictly speaking it was 
not lawful for anyone to cross the Sound in a fishing boat, 
they could, in an emergency like this, count on a friendly 
welcome in Sweden. 

But what of me? 

A man without a country recently expelled from Sweden, 
I could have no illusions about being welcomed back. To 
make matters worse, I lacked not only a visa, which was 
natural under the circumstances, but even a passport. 

In fact, I had no papers whatever on me except my Danish 
driver's license. I was the holder of a Danish Nansen pass, 
but I had handed it in for renewal at police headquarters 
only a few days ago, as it happened to expire just on that 
fateful April 9. 

With war and invasion at their doorsteps, the Swedes, 
I suspected, would be less inclined than ever to stretch their 
immigration laws in my favor. What if they turned me 
back? 

Skipper Svenssen was hopeful. It was not for nothing 
that he had picked Viken as a landing place. In a big port 
like Halsingborg there would surely have been trouble. 

Viken was different. They had only two or three customs 
officials in this village, he told me, and none of them was 
very bright. 

"Just keep your head cool," he advised, "and watch your 
chance. Something will turn up." He was right. 

It was nearly two o'clock when we put into the tiny har- 
bor. Ashore, two Swedish officials were expecting us. The 
six Scandinavians climbed out and went quickly through a 
perfunctory examination of their passports and baggage. 

I stayed put. 
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The Idea was for me to keep in hiding until the guards, 
their job done, had withdrawn into their little, red-ochre 
customs-house, and then to dash or sneak ashore, which- 
ever looked the better bet. 

However, things didn't work out that way. I think the 
f eUows must have smelled a rat, for instead of going home, 
as the skipper and I had reckoned, they kept pacing up and 
down the dock, by turns, casting many suspicious glances in 
our direction, 

It was the skipper who got tired of the game first. He 
gave me an hour, then two, but when the clock on his cabin 
wall struck five and there was no change in the situation, 
the old man lost his patience. He banged his fist on the table 
and told me either to get out or to go back with him to Den- 
mark. He was sorry for me, but he couldn't afford to wait 
any longer. 

Then I decided to take the bull by the horns. I saw there 
wasn't a dog's chance of slipping ashore unnoticed. All I 
could do was to give myself up. Perhaps . . . 

There was a brief moment when the guard had his back 
turned to the boat. I watched for it and quickly got out and 
onto the dock. He turned around, and I saw him reach for 
his gun. It was evident that the man expected some monkey 
business and was getting ready to meet it. But I didn't mean 
to assault him, or dash away. I walked up to him with all 
the dignity and assurance I could muster. 

"I say, officer," I said, almost casually. "I wish to speak 
to the inspector, or to the chief of police. Will you show 
me to his office, please?" 

The man was taken aback. I had done about the last thing 
he would have expected under the circumstances. I had 
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asked him to take me to the police! Then, perhaps, I wasn't 
a suspect, after all? Maybe even someone important? 

He grappled for a while with the problem, and then 
drawled in his broad local dialect: 

"Well, h'm, the inspector is out at sea." He pointed to a 
launch a mile or so off shore. "As to the police, they're up 
there, on the hilltop. See the white building?" 

I nodded. Here, I realized, was niy chance, however slim 
it looked. Suppose the fellow mistook me for somebody 
wishing to see the authorities on some regular piece of 
business? 

Too bad. Just then I saw, and he saw, the launch turn 
round and make back to shore at a fast pace. Honest relief 
shone on the man's face as he turned to me again: 

"Here you are the inspector is coming back. Hell be 
here in a minute." 

But I wasn't going to let him off that easily! Now or 
never was the time to stand one's ground and fight. My 
voice must have sounded very cool and determined as I 
replied: 

**No, I think I had better see the chief of police direct. 
Will you please conduct me to his office?" 

Oh no not he. To my intense joy I found I had sized 
him up rightly. He was as indolent as he was dumb. He 
couldn't be bothered to climb up that hill for the sake of a 
stranger who had some darned business with die police. 

"Come here, Karl!" The officer now turned to a half- 
grown kd who had been eagerly watching the proceedings, 
sucking lollipops. "Show this gentleman to the police sta- 
tion, will yon?" 

"Okay, sir," replied the youth, and we started uphill 
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together. For a brief, wild moment, as we inarched across 
the deserted village, I thought of breaking away from my 
guide and dashing to freedom through one of the by-lanes. 
Happily, however, I controlled this senseless impulse. 

The gray and experienced customs official had trusted 
me, so why shouldn't fifteen-year-old Karl? When we 
reached the hilltop, the lad considered his duty done. Point- 
ing his finger at the lonely building, he said, "P'lice's two 
flights up," turned round, and was off. 

Half dazed by my incredible luck, I actually stepped into 
the house and moved toward the stairs. So the police were 
two flights up, were they? What on earth should I bother 
the gentlemen for? 

A glance through the basement window revealed Karl's 
slouching figure far down the hill already. I walked out and 
turned around the corner. I did not run. A steady ten min- 
utes' walk across gardens and fields took me to the high- 
road to Halsingborg. I stopped a passing truck and was 
given a lift to the town. 

The first thing I did on arrival in Halsingborg was to 
hurry to the telephone office, where I put through an urgent 
long-distance caU to Stockholm. 

For there were two persons, I knew, who would be suf- 
fering agonies for me right now: one, my aged mother in 
Munich, whom I could reassure only by means of a short 
and necessarily cryptic wire. 

The other I now could speak to, and wanted to do so 
right away. This was my fiancee, Froken May Nilsson, a 
pretty Swedish girl with blue eyes, auburn hair, and a big, 
loving heart. 

We had met during my last stay in Sweden, in January 
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1939, and were engaged to be married in the late summer 
of that year. In fact, we were in the midst of our wedding 
preparations when the war broke out and I was ordered out 
of the country. 

This contretemps forced us to put off the date for our 
marriage, but we remained in close touch, and May 'came 
to see me twice in Copenhagen. We were hoping then to 
get married in the spring or summer of 1940, but neither of 
us would have dreamed of the extraordinary circumstances 
under which our wedding was going to take place. 

May, of course, had been terribly upset by the news of 
the invasion which the Stockholm press splashed cm its 
front pages even before the Danes and the Norwegians 
knew what it was all about. How happy she was when I 
called her from Halsingborg and told her I would arrive in 
Stockholm early next morning. 

That night, before boarding the train for Stockholm, I 
ate dinner at Mollberg's restaurant in Halsingborg. How 
odd and unreal the quiet dignity of the place appeared after 
all the hustle and excitement of the day! 

The food was excellent and plentiful. The waiters, smil- 
ing and efficient, spoke of nothing but the dishes and the 
bifi. At the adjoining tables people talked in subdued voices 
about their little affairs. The orchestra pkyed soft, sweet 
music. On the wall, I noticed an invitation to the public to 
"come and dance tonight at 10 P.M." The war seemed far, 
far away. 

Outside, the town, too, looked strangely unaffected by 
the momentous happenings just across the Sound, almost 
within calling distance. Except that the water front had 
been blocked off, and the military were patrolling die 
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streets, HaMngborg seemed aloof from the troubles of 
Ekbore. 

I coold not understand this real or seeming air of un- 
concernedness. With the neighbor's house on fire or, 
rather, the houses of two neighborsSweden was going 
about its business as usual. 

What had become of the vaunted "Nordic Solidarity"? 
What was it they used to call their informal entente of free 
and democratic nations? 

Oh yes, "a quartet playing in perfect unison without a 
conductor." That was it. After the Finnish-Russian winter 
war of 1939-40 the quartet had become a trio, but other- 
wise the performance went on. And now, with Denmark 
and Norway equally out of the picture, Sweden apparently 
meant to carry on a solo. 

Sweden was neutral. She looked on, seemingly unmoved, 
while her sisters were being enslaved and raped. The same 
Premier Hansson who, in March 1937, had deckred "No 
earthly power could prevent us Swedes from fighting at 
the sides of a Denmark in distress," now forbade his coun- 
trymen to fight, and even interned all Danish and Nor- 
wegian soldiers who crossed the border. 

I felt too depressed that night to read the papers. I wanted 
to close my eyes and ears to the news. But a little item 
caught my attention. It was printed on the back page of the 
Halsingborg evening paper, under a Copenhagen date line, 
and read: 

ALL TRAFFIC TO SWEDEN PROHIBITED 

The chief of police announces that all passenger traffic be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden has been suspended by order of 
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the German military authorities. Trespassers will be punished 
by death. 

So that was that. It had been a close call indeed. 

May met me at the station next morning. As the train 
drew up, I saw her standing on the platform, tearful and 
happy. She insisted that I come and stay at her home, al- 
though we both knew that her family would not be too 
happy about it. Her father and mother had never approved 
of her engagement to a stranger. However, in this emer- 
gency they were quite sympathetic. 

I could not remain in hiding, though, without risk of 
exposing May and her parents to heavy penalties, as it was 
unlawful for anyone to have alien lodgers without report- 
ing them to the police, 

I decided, therefore, to give myself up to the authorities 
and to seek permission to stay in Sweden until amBgements 
could be made for my departure. I was hoping that the 
Swedish Government would consider the fact that I had 
come back this time as a political refugee fleeing for his life 
from an invaded country. 

According to all accepted standards of international law 
and custom, I should have been entitled to the right of asy- 
lum. But times had changed, as I was to find out soon. 

Nothing happened at the local police station where May 
and I went first to report my presence in her home. The 
officer in charge merely took down my name and other 
particulars, in routine fashion. The case did not seem to in- 
terest him much. 

We spent the rest of the day shopping I had lost every- 
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thing but the clothes I had on when I left Denmark~-and 
calling on a few friends. 

In the afternoon I went to see Mr. Green, the secretary 
of the American Legation, and explained my case to him. 
He was very sympathetic but could not assist me officially, 
as I was not an Ajnerican citizen. Nor could he give me a 
visa for the United States as my application, which I had 
filed at his office in February 1939, had not yet matured. 
There were thousands ahead of me on the German quota 
list. 

Mr. Green advised me, however, to call on Herr Thors- 
ing, and he promised himself to get in touch with him on 
my behalf. 

It was to no avail. The chief of the press department, evi- 
dently disappointed that I had escaped from the mousetrap, 
refused to see me. I was referred to one of his secretaries, 
who, after hearing my explanations with a cold stare, told 
me curtly that the government would take my case into 
consideration. 

While I was at the press department May had gone to 
see another Foreign Ministry official to plead my cause. 
When I returned home I found her disconsolate and in 
tears. In answer to her anxious inquiries about my future 
fate, she had been informed that there could be no sanctu- 
ary for me in Sweden: I was to be interned. 

My mind was made up instantly. I was not going to let 
them put me in a concentration camp if I could help it. 
Rather I would attempt to leave Sweden again the way I 
had entered it clandestinely. 

There were two possibilities: I could go westward to 
Norway, or eastward to Finland. 
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Eventually I decided to try Norway, although I was well 
aware that the country was at war and the Germans were 
making good progress. However, long stretches of Nor- 
wegian territory to the north were still unoccupied, and an 
Allied counteroffensive there was expected from one day 
to the next. So I could hope to reach the Allied lines some- 
where above Trondheim. 

May pleaded with me, insistently and touchingly. She 
thought I would be safer in a Swedish internment camp 
than in Norway (How right she was!). Besides, she prob- 
ably sensed that she might lose me forever if I attempted to 
make my way into the Allied camp across those high and 
dangerous mountains. Here in Sweden, she reasoned, I 
would at least be close to her, even in internment. 

I did not yield. I loved my fiancee dearly, but I also loved 
freedom passionately. I simply could not stand the idea of 
waiting here passively until the cops should come and pick 
me up. I had to try to do something about it. 

It was about 4 P.M. when we kissed good-by and I walked 
alone to a small suburban station where I took a slow train 
to Upsala. That was a necessary precaution, for all the fast 
through trains were being regularly combed by the police. 

My plan was to proceed slowly by devious routes to some 
place Hke Jormlien or Gaddede, close to the Norwegian 
border, and then to skip across on foot or on skis. I was hop- 
ing to get to Namsos in Norway of all places. 

After two days of travel frequently changing trains and 
putting up at small country hotels under assumed names 
I reached Ostersund, the capital of Jamdand. I would rather 
have avoided the town where heavy troop concentrations 
were in progress at the time, but there was no way of 
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getting around it, because of its central position on the rail- 
road network. 

Besides, I needed a pair of skis and sports clothes, and a 
lot of other provisions for my proposed escape route across 
difficult mountain country. 

I arrived in Ostersund on a Saturday afternoon, and hav- 
ing bought the necessary equipment, I continued my jour- 
ney to Are, the famous mountain resort, wherefrom many 
ski trails lead across the border (I could not think of using 
the railroad which leads to Trondheim) . 

The late winter season was still on, and, although the 
normal tourist rush had naturally been hit by the events, 
there were quite a few ski fans at the station, with whom 
I mingled to escape attention, For some reason or other I 
bought a return ticket to Are which came in very handy in 
a curious interlude that occurred in the night. 

I had never been to this region before and, feeling nerv- 
ous and restless, I got off the train, by mistake, one station 
before Are. When I realized my error the train was gone, 
leaving me stranded in a strange village which, moreover, 
turned out to be devoid of hotels and boardinghouses, 

As I attempted to get some information from a group of 
country bumpkins hanging around the station, I noticed a 
man who seemed to keep his eyes on me. My accent prob- 
ably had given me away as a "suspicious foreigner." 

Anyhow, no sooner had I fallen asleep in a chilly garret, 
which I at last had found for hire on the second floor of a 
grocer's, than an imperious hammering of fists on my door 
woke me up to the unpleasant reality of a midnight police 
visit. As I opened the door, sleepy-eyed, I found myself in 
the presence of the local Itmdsfiskal (sheriff) and his aide. 
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They desired to see my papers and were interested in the 
object of my visit. 

So, for the second time in a week I had to pull the leg 
of Swedish authority and again I got away with it. In sub- 
stance, the story I put over on the pair was this: 

I was a Danish tourist who had been suddenly cut off by 
the invasion- Since I could not get home, I had decided to 
make the best of it and go skiing in Jamtland. 

My papers? Well, I had only a Nordisk resekort^ spe- 
cial inter-Scandinavian travel permit and this I had left, 
with my civilian clothes, at the hotel in Ostersund. 

To prove this incredible yarn, I had, in addition to a 
studied Danish accent, the blessed return ticket to Are 
which I had bought quite accidentally. 

Well, the trick worked. After a half-hour's examination 
the two men departed, thoroughly satisfied that I was a 
harmless Danish tourist who was out on a spree. They even 
apologized very politely before leaving. 

Despite this victory, I could not close my eyes again that 
night. Expecting the visitors to return in the morning, I 
cleared out at dawn (I had prepaid the room), and set out 
on foot for Are, about four miles to the west. 

That early-morning hike, in the crisp, wintry mountain 
air, through one of the most grandiose alpine panoramas in 
Europe, still lingers in my mind. Neither the painful hap- 
penings of the past nor the nagging uncertainty about the 
f uture could spoil the perfect beauty of that trip. 

However, when I reached Are I found out that this was 
as far as anyone could go without a special permit. The en- 
tire border zone beyond Are, formerly a skiers' and hikers' 
paradise, had been closed to the public, by order of the 
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military authorities. Cautious inquiries made it clear that I 
would not have a dog's chance of slipping through the bor- 
der control. 

Thus there was nothing left for me but to rettirn to Os- 
tersund and try somewhere else. Before doing so I decided 
to make a day of it. 

This was paradise on earth, and the future looked pretty 
black anyway, with probably prison or worse ahead, so 
why not stay around for a few hours and enjoy life at its 
best? Why not really be, for a few glorious hours, what 
I had pretended to be last night: a carefree, happy tourist 
roaming in the Promised Land? 

What a wonderful day it was! 

I climbed and rolled and slithered in an orgy of ice and 
snow; I spent hours sitting on sun-soaked hilltops, gazing at 
the majestic peaks "around me, or looking down into the 
enchanted valley; I stood, forgetful and happy, by the side 
of a silvery brook winding its way between jagged boulders 
and snow-bent firs; I breathed and lived with the intensity 
of a man who knows that all the sweet things of life are 
going to be taken away from him soon, for a long while, or 
forever. . . . 

Having spent the night at a small boardinghouse in Os- 
tersund, where I returned late in the evening, the next morn- 
ing I took the train for Stromsund, a small town in northern 
Jamdand wherefrom a bus service used to branch off to- 
ward Gaddede and the Norwegian frontier. 

There was only one bus a day, however, so I put up at a 
local hotel for the night. It was the fourth night since I had 
left Stockholm, and each time I had registered under a dif- 
ferent name. Always I selected a strictly neutral-sounding 
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name and nationality, presenting myself by turns as a Swiss 
professor, a Hungarian landowner, and a Dutch manufac- 
turer. 

This rime I was Monsieur Albert Deveze, thirty-six, en- 
gineer, born at Liege, unmarried, a resident of 38, rue de 
Maubeuge, Brussels, of Belgian nationality. 

It was about 8 A.M. next morning when I left my room 
and walked down to the dining room for breakfast. As I 
entered the hall, a gentleman who had been seated at a table 
near the window rose to his feet and came toward me. 

"Police Inspector Karlsson," the gentleman introduced 
himself very politely. 

"Albert Deveze," I answered, a little below my breath. 

"Would you mind showing me your papers, sir?" Inspec- 
tor Karlsson asked gently, shaking hands "with me. 

"Sorry," I replied instantly, knowing the game was up; 
"I haven't got any." 

"/ sSMa" drawled Inspector Karlsson, and bade rne have 
a seat. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Under Lock and Key 



INSPECTOR KARLSSON, while much too smart to fall for any 
fairy tales I didn't try any on him either was not a bad 
sort. He was very civil, even obliging, and listened with 
interest to my story. 

Over a cup of steaming coffee and a couple of tasty 
smdTg%ses 7 followed by a long and cozy smoke, I told him 
with absolute frankness how I had fooled his colleagues at 
Viken and Are, and that I now was on my way to join the 
Allies in Norway. 

That, of course, the inspector, for all his sympathy, was 
not going to permit. He had his instructions and abided by 
them. He was awfully sorry, but since I had been found 
without any papers and moreover in a district that had been 
strictly forbidden to foreigners, he was duty bound to take 
me into custody and turn me over to his superiors. 

The landsfiskal of Stromsund, into whose hands Inspector 
Karlsson presently delivered me, was a considerably less 
pleasant person. He had the brusque manners and imperious 
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tones of a Prussian Feld^ebel^ and also a correspondingly 
limited intellect- 

I was ordered to strip to the skin, and between them the 
pair went through my clothes and belongings with a thor- 
oughness that made rne feel like a mastermind of crime. 
They went through all my pockets, explored every seam 
and stitch of my pants, waistcoat, and jacket* Then they 
held my underwear, and even my handkerchiefs, up against 
the light, presumably to discover a hidden message* 

On the table they arrayed for thorough inspection all 
available exhibits and corpus delicti such as my pocketknife, 
fountain pen, watch, et cetera. Then they withdrew into 
a comer to discuss their findings in grave undertones, while 
I put on my clothes. 

Presently the landsfiskal went into his office and I heard 
him put through a long-distance call to Ostersund. 

When he reappeared a few minutes later, I was informed 
that I would be transferred to Ostersund for further inves- 
tigation, but in the meantime I would have to spend a few 
hours in the local lockup, pending the arrival of the stats- 
polls. 

The Stromsund municipal jail turned out to be a one- 
story wooden shack of which one half had been made into 
two cells, while the other half served as lodgings for the 
keeper and his family. 

For all its rustic primitiveness, the place wasn't forbidding 
at alL It was neat and tidy, if somewhat dark, and there was 
a stove in the corridor outside which the keeper a very nice 
old chap promptly kindled after I had been turned in* 

The whole thing, in a way, was quite bucolic and homely, 
with, in addition, the thrill of novelty, for I had never before 
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been arrested. So, to tell the truth, 1 rather enjoyed the three 
or four hours I spent in that cell. 

The keeper, too, seemed to like my stay, for he appar- 
ently had not had a prisoner for quite some time and those 
he had had before were all local drunkards or vagabonds. 
A foreigner, and a writer at that, was quite a novelty to 
him too. 

In the early afternoon a stylish sedan with two "State 
Police" men in dark-blue uniforms and black fur caps ar- 
rived from Ostersund to take me down to headquarters. 

Before we set out there were a few more formalities to go 
through. First, the landsfiskal delivered to my new guard- 
ians a minute recording of every detail of my capture and 
examination, which had to be duly signed by everyone 
present, including the prisoner. 

Next, I was ceremoniously handed a large envelope con- 
taining my watch, fountain pen, and other belongings which 
I was asked to open and check in the presence of all of 
them. I had to count my money, too, down to the last ore, 
and to sign a receipt. 

They are very correct and honest people, the Swedes. 

On our way down to Ostersund I had an opportunity to 
see and hear for myself to what an extent the Swedish police 
at that time was infested with Nazi sympathizers. 

Indeed during the very animated discussion in which we 
engaged on the two hours' drive to the city I found that at 
least one of my guardians was an avowed follower of the 
Nazi leader S. O, Lindholm, while the other was a sym- 
pathizer. 

The two cops manifested no hostility toward me, but 
they made no effort either to conceal their Nazi sympathies. 
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Their outlook on national and world affairs was plainly 
reflected in such phrases as these: "The Swedish press is 
wholly controlled by the Jews," and "The British will fight 
this war to the last Frenchman," interspersed with all the 
current platitudes about the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many's rebirth under Hitler, and the Nordic myth. 

It was about 4 P.M. when our car drew up outside the 
stately polisbuset at Ostersund, where I was immediately 
taken to the police commissioner. 

There followed a new questioning, but since I had al- 
ready signed a full "confession" at Stromsund, there was 
really nothing to add or to subtract. 

When he at last grasped this, the commissioner decreed 
that I should be detained in custody, pending a decision 
from the Socialstyrelsen in Stockholm on what to do with 
me. 

The high-and-mighty young men and old ladies who 
made up the Udamiingsbyra (Aliens' Division) of the So- 
cialstyrelsen kept me waiting three days and four nights 
before making up their minds. 

These were long hours to spend behind bars for a man 
who had been wont all his life to move freely. In retrospect, 
of course, I realize that the time I was locked up in that 
police cell at Osteraind was ludicrously short compared to 
the years and years which other anti-fascists have lived 
through in jails and penitentiaries. But at the time it seemed 
like eternal damnation. , . . 

My cell was small and narrow, though fairly high. Its 
furnishings consisted of a hard cot covered with a couple 
of gray rugs and a low stool that served me as chair, table, 
and writing desk. Otherwise there was only a stone shelf 
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let into the wall at such height that I could barely reach it 
standing on the cot. I am still wondering what it was for. 

The walls were bare, painted in green and white. There 
were no bars on the door; it was massive and heavy like one 
giving access to a safe or vault, with a diminutive bull's-eye 
for communication with the guards. On the outside, a heavy 
bar was horizontally thrown across it. 

A small round window facing the door at the same height 
as the shelf let in some daylight; covered with a thick glass 
plate, it could not be opened either from within or from 
without. The ventilator worked badly, so the air was al- 
ways stuffy. 

The food was bad and of little variety; I hardly ever 
touched a bite of it. Sanitary conditions, too, were rather 
poor. One small toilet room with a single washbasin had to 
serve twenty to thirty prisoners. There was no bath, not 
even a shower. 

Only once had I an opportunity for shaving, and all the 
while a watchful constable hovered near, lest I try to cut 
my throat. They are very concerned about the lives of 
their political prisoners, these humanitarian Swedes. 

The worst of it was the noise. All day and at times all 
night, too, one of my neighbors kept yelling, singing, whis- 
tling, or swearing as only a Swede can swear when he 
didn't abuse the guards or hammer his fists on the door. 
Whenever the guards tried to stop him, the result was pan- 
demonium. 

Nearly all the policemen on duty in that Ostersund prison 
were rude and arrogant fellows who banged the doors and 
barked orders like the worst slave drivers. Although they 
were well aware of my identity, they showed me about as 
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much consideration as they would have given a prof essional 
criminal or a tramp. 

On the whole, 1 was surprised at the poor prison condi- 
tions I found in Sweden. It was really quite a shock after aU 
the ballyhoo about the Model Country. 

I was even more surprised when I realized, from bitter 
personal experience, to what an extraordinary extent for- 
eigners were deprived of all civil liberties and human rights 
in the Sweden of 1940. They could be arrested, jailed, de- 
ported, interned, forced to do hard labor, without any 
charges being made, or any explanations given, without any 
form whatever of judicial hearings or trial, without any op- 
portunity for defense, without the right to appeal. 

This may seem an unbelievable statement to people who 
have come to regard Sweden as a citadel of civil liberties, 
but I swear it is the truth* 

I am not quite sure whether the same conditions still ob- 
tain today, but in the years immediately following the 
German invasion of Scandinavia, the foreigner in Sweden 
was to all practical purposes an oudaw- 

Of course this is not to say that the Swedish authorities 
would treat an American or British citizen in the same man- 
nerstill less a German citizen under the protection of the 
Nazi Legation bet for the helpless refugees from Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, et cetera, there 
was a complete black-out of all human rights. Only the 
Norwegian refugees were given special consideration under 
the policy of Scandinavian co-operatio&- 

The Swedish official propaganda machine which is a far 
more powerful and far-reaching instrument than most peo- 
ple imagiaehas taken great care to obscure these facts. It 
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even goes so far as to deny the very existence of concen- 
tration camps in Sweden. 

Indeed in December 1940 the Swedish Minister in Wash- 
ington, Wollmar F. Bostrom, released the following state- 
ment to the American press: 

There are no concentration camps in Sweden. Such camps 
would conflict with the country's constitution. . . . The truth 
is that the Swedish Government early this year set up an estab- 
lishment, and later another one, where destitute foreigners who 
have come to Sweden as refugees can be brought together, 
primarily for humanitarian reasons. These establishments are 
state-owned estates, and conditions there are much the same 
as in a country boardinghouse. . * . 

When I first read this statement, it took my breath away. 
Because it can mean only one of two things: either that 
Minister Bostrom is totally unaware of the actual state of 
affairs existing in his own country, or else he has uttered 
here one of the most whopping diplomatic lies I have ever 
seen in print. 

In contrast with Minister Bostrom, I know what I am 
talking about when it comes to Swedish concentration 
camps. For on April 1 8, 1940, the Udanningsbyra in Stock- 
holm decreed, without any preliminary hearings, that I 
should be transferred from my prison cell at Ostersund to 
Camp Smedsbo, By kyrkby, Dalecarlia. 

This was one of the two "boardinghouses" which the 
Swedish Government had set up in March. The name of the 
other, which is also situated in Dalecarlia, is Langmora. I 
have never been to the latter place, but I know from eye- 
witness accounts that conditions there are on the whole the 
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same as in Smedsbo, thoogh in some respects considerably 
worse. Both of these two camps stiU exist as this is written 
in the summer of 1943. 

Smedsbo and IJaigmora are officially described as f&r- 
laggnmg far utlannmg8fj which literally means cantonment 
or station for aliens- Well, I guess some people would call 
Sing Sing a home for stray children, or DeviFs Island a 
French settlement in the tropics. 



CHAPTER XV 



In the Gilded Cage 



MINISTER BQSTROJM'S STATEMENT contained four equally 
impossible assertions; 

That there are no concentration camps in Sweden; 

That the camps whose existence he admits are designed to 
shelter destitute foreigners- 

That people are taken to these camps for htemamtsenan 
reasons; 

That conditions in the camps are "boardinghouse" like. 

The basic difference between internment camps and 
concentration camps is that the former are merely pre- 
ventive, the latter punitive. Few civilized countries exact 
forced labor from the inmates of civilian internment camps. 
Sweden did and does. Hence, Smedsbo and Langmora must 
be classified as concentration camps. 

I for one was certainly not destitute when they took me 
to Smedsbo. I carried with me about five hundred dollars 
in traveler's checks, enough, at the current rate of exchange, 
to support me for about a year. In addition, I had a sub- 
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stantial amount of money in the United States upon whkh 
I could draw at a moment's notice. 

As a matter of fact, several rimes during my internment 
at Smedsbo I suggested to the Swedish authorities that if 
released I would voluntarily intern myself in some remote 
village under close supervision by the local police authori- 
ties and pay all the cost of my maintenance. I did not even 
get a reply. 

That I was not taken to Smedsbo for humanitarian rea- 
sons should be clear enough from the preceding. The 
reasons were strictly political, I was considered an undesir- 
able foreigner because my presence in Sweden as a free 
man might lead to complications with the Nazi Legation, 
and because of the things I had written in the past. 

Now, what about conditions in Smedsbo? Were they in 
any respect comparable to those of a "country boarding- 
house"? On the surface, yes but only on the surface! 

I readily admit that the place outwardly looks very en- 
gaging. When I first set eyes on it* I was agreeably sur- 
prised. 

AM through the forty minutes' ride f rom Horndal station 
to By kyrkby, the village to which Smedsbo belongs, I had 
pictured the place to myself as a gray and f orbidding com- 
plex of shacks and barracks surrounded with barbed wire 
and flanked by observation turrets from which armed 
guards watchfully spied. Something, in a word, like Dachau 
or Oranienburg, or any of a dozen torture camps for politi- 
cal prisoners in Germany. 

Fancy my surprise, therefore, when at the end of the 
ten-mile drive from Horndal, over a narrow road winding 
through wooded hills, there came into view a stately white 
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mansion, perched on top of a dominating height, in a beau- 
tiful and picturesque setting! 

"Here we are," announced my escort, a sturdy State 
Police man who had accompanied me all the way from 
Ostersund, as the taxicab swung at a right angle from the 
highway into a private alley leading to the gates of the vast 
estate. 

So this is Smedsbol I thought in silent amazement. Then 
my misgivings had been all wrong, my anger at the intern- 
ment had been quite unjustified. Why, this was magnifi- 
cent! Life must be pleasant amid such surroundings. . . . 

As we passed through the gate, my eyes took in a vast 
ensemble of parkland, rolling fields, and gardens, with red- 
ochre cottages clustering here and there around the main 
building. 

There was no barbed wire, no turrets, no armed guards. 
None of the symbols of terror that have made concentra- 
tion camps hated the world over. 

Smedsbo was different. There was a pastoral, almost 
idyllic touch about the looks of the place. But for an unob- 
trusive notice at the entrance to the alley, to wit: 

FORBIDDEN AREA 
Penalty for trespassers on the 
enclosed domain: 50 kronor 

Provincial Board 

Kopparberg Lan 

one might have mistaken it for one of the grand old herr- 
gards of the Gosta Berling saga. 

It was evident at first sight that Smedsbo had not origi- 
nally been built for its present purpose. It used to be the 
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country residence of a wealthy nobleman, who built the 
mansion fifty years or so ago but later sold it to the province 
of Kopparberg. 

For the next years Smedsbo served as a reformatory 
for "fallen women," until the Sociaktyreken took it over 
and turned it into an internment camp for aliens, In Febru- 
ary 1940 the girls were removed and on March i the first 
batch of nine deportees arrived on the premises. 

I was number 16 and arrived at nooo, April 19. 

Standing now on the spacious terrace before the house* 
which the car had reached over a sloping, graveled drive, 
I appreciated the good taste and sense of beauty which had 
prompted the unknown nobleman to select this site. 

In one sweep my eyes embraced a large creek, shimmer- 
ing in the distance amid groves of tall pines and spruce 
gently swayed by the crisp breeze; a wooded ridge criss- 
crossed with green pastures where the last patches of snow 
still lingered; and a varied pattern of tilled land, with the 
typical red f armhouses dotting the landscape everywhere. 

At my feet a flight of stone stairs descended between 
flower beds and doping kwns to a smaU Tond~po'mt toward 
which also the two ends of the drive, the alley, and a few 
footpaths converged. 

What a shame, I thought as I stood there, that such a 
place, made for the enjoyment and the work of free men, 
should now be used as a gilded cage for political prisoners. 

"Come in, please." A firm but not unkindly voice aroused 
me from my reverie. The front door of the house had 
opened and I was facing a short, heavy-set man of about 
fifty. 

He wore a green-gray suit consisting of plus fours* a 
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sports jacket, and a Tyrolese hat which made him look like 
a Prussian "Junker." This similarity was further brought 
out by a vicious-looking hound straining at the leash by the 
man's side as he stepped forth to meet us. We shook hands, 
and he beckoned us into his office. 

Magister Gustav Uhr was a strange character. Before his 
appointment as forestandare, or governor, of Smedsbo, he 
had been a teacher at the People's High School at Brunns- 
vik, where Rickard Sandier also had lectured. 

Like Sandier, the "magister" as he was always called by 
the staff and the inmates of Smedsbo professed to be a 
Social Democrat, which seemed to me a strange affiliation 
for the commander of a concentration camp. 

In Sweden, however, nobody appeared to see any incon- 
sistency in this, which is perhaps not so surprising if one 
bears in mind that the government which introduced these 
camps comprised five Social Democrats, including the 
Premier. 

Otherwise, not much was known about the magister ex- 
cept that he was rumored to be connected with the Swedish 
Intelligence Service. He certainly had something of the 
secret agent about him. His keen, penetrating eyes and his 
booming, at times imperative, voice contrasted strangely 
with the somewhat feminine, or perhaps I should rather say 
feline, grace of his gestures and movements. 

To me, Magister Uhr has come to be the personification 
of Smedsbo this peculiar compromise between the innate 
decency and humanism of Sweden and the invading Nazi 
Zeitgeist. 

The magister, I am sure, loathed his job, and at times he 
looked terribly unhappy, but when it came to maintaining 
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discipline in the camp or to dealing with the desiderata and 
complaints of the internees, he could be as hard and ob- 
durate as the Prussian Junker type he resembled. 

After I had been duly registered and searched, the State 
Police man drove back to the station while Magister Uhr's 
assistant, a sleek, effeminate puppy named Fribeig we used 
to call him the "soft'* egg, and his boss the "hard" egg 
acquainted me with the camp regulations and provided me 
with a set of working clothes: a pair of blue corduroy trou- 
sers, sports shirt and jacket, and as the winter season was 
not quite over yet, a worsted pullover and a felt coat, 

I was also given a number (sixteen) and assigned to one 
of five bedrooms on the second floor, each of which 
accommodated from four to seven bedsteads. We each had 
at our disposal a chair, a night table, and one drawer for our 
linen and small belongings. 

In tune with its beautiful surroundings, the interior of 
Smedsbo was not unlike that of a boardinghouse. The rooms 
were bright and neat and the vestibule downstairs was even 
cozy, but it was not for general use. 

On the other hand, Smedsbo also had a touch of the 
pubEc school. Every afternoon at five o'clock the internees 
all grownups, the eldest being past fifty were compelled 
to attend a lesson in Swedish language and literature which 
the "hard" and the "soft" eggs delivered by turns in the 
dining room. 

Again there were certain things and rituals that made me 
think of my boyhood days when I was a pupil at the 
Aloysins-Kolleg in Godesberg, Germany, a boarding school 
ran by Jesuit padres. 

For instance, there were those ridiculous nightshirts 
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which we were forced to wear at Smedsbo (is there any- 
thing more funny than a grown-up man in a nightshirt? ) ; 
or the magister's nightly tour of inspection to make sure we 
were all in bed. 

That was a sacred ritual which never varied. At 10 P.M. 
sharp we would hear the magister's heavy footfall in the 
corridor, then a short rap on the door which he opened at 
the same time, a watchful glance around the room, and a 
curt God natt. Sov gott. (Good night. Sleep well.) as he 
turned off the lights. 

Yet for all its odd affinities with a boardinghouse, public 
school, and what not, Smedsbo essentially was a concentra- 
tion camp. For, although none of us had ever been tried, 
much less convicted, for any criminal offense, we were all 
subjected to forced labor, under threat of imprisonment. 

Six hours a day at Smedsbo, seven at Langmora, we 
toiled. According to our assignments to "house service," 
"kitchen service/' or "outdoor service," we had to sweep 
and scrub floors and stairs; peel potatoes and wash dishes; 
chop firewood, or dig and plow and cart away earth and 
stones in the summer, snow and ice in the winter. 

To say nothing of such extracurricular activities as wash- 
ing linen, or cleaning the latrines, or forking about cartloads 
of dung. ... 

Now, I want to make it clear that I do not object to 
manual labor as such, although I am an intellectual, better 
used to wield a typewriter than a spade. I neither disdain 
nor pity the manual laborer, and I fully appreciate the value 
of an occasional spell of farm work which invigorates the 
body and refreshes the mind. Of my own accord I would 
gladly accept such work, even with pleasure. 
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But I do object to forced labor; I hate it! Except in a state 
of national emergency, I hold tbat no government that 
claims to act on democratic principles has the right to sub- 
ject a man to the degradation of forced labor* whether he 
be a citizen or an alien. Forced labor, indeed, is a penalty 
to be inflicted upon criminals after a fair trial, not a way 
of dealing with refugees. 

Surely if Smedsbo and LSngmora had been merely intern- 
ment camps (let alone a boardinghoeses T ') k would have 
been enough to keep the inmates in confinement and under 
surveillance, providing them with an opportunity to work 
in accordance with their own experience, abilities, and pref- 
erences. 

Not so with os involuntary guests of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. We were asked no questions and given no choice. 
Most of us, but by no means all, were refugees, but only a 
few were what one might call destitute* A majority of os 
were students, teachers, doctors, lawyers, writers, who 
might have carried on our normal occupations to a certain 
extent even in internment. But no, all and sundry, we were 
put to forced manual labor. 

And the Lord knows it *was forced labor. Once or twice 
during my stay at Smedsbo it happened that an internee 
refused to do some particularly unpleasant job like cleaning 
latrines or washing in the laundry (under the supervision of 
women at that!). Immediately he was taken away by the 
constabulary and kept imprisoned for a minimum of two 
months at Falun County jail, wherefrom he would emerge 
pale and hollow-eyed, his spirit broken for any further re- 
sistance. 

Adding insult to hardship, the government offered us 
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believe it or not exactly ten cents a day as pay for this 
slavery. That was all the money some of the internees, who 
had no means of their own to fall back upon, had to provide 
for such things as toilet articles, letter paper, or an occa- 
sional smoke. Still, many of us preferred to spend our daily 
dime to buy a little additional food, for few and far between 
were the days when we did not rise from the table with 
empty stomachs. Except on Sundays, we hardly ever got 
any meat, and the watery soups, the fatless concoctions of 
chiefly potatoes, rice, and beans provided little nourishment 
for men who had to work hard. As a result of this forced 
diet, I lost no less than thirty pounds in the four months of 
my stay at the Smedsbo "boardinghouse." 

Not so few of the internees were married men, and nearly 
all the others had Swedish girl friends. This state of affairs 
naturally set a delicate problem not only for the authorities 
in Stockholm, which decided supremely in the matter of 
internments, but even more for the camp management. 

It is characteristic of the muddleheads in the Social- 
styrelsen that they simply dodged the issue, leaving it to the 
camp commanders at Smedsbo and Langmora to work out 
their own policies in the matter. 

As a result, the facilities granted to wives and fiancees for 
visiting their interned menfolk varied gready in the two 
camps. 

Leave of absence, for family purposes, was granted only 
in exceptional cases. All we were able to obtain, after a long 
fight, was permission for our womenfolk to come and see 
us for a few short hours at Smedsbo, on certain Sundays 
only. 

Not only were these permissions granted stintingly, but 
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there were also natural impediments which rendered such 
visits extremely difficult. 

Smedsbo, as I have stated, is about ten miles distant from 
Homdai, the nearest railroad station. Although it is situated 
on the great trunk line StockhoinMSstemmd, Horndal is 
difficult of access because only a few trains stop at this small 
station. As a rule one has to change at Krylbo, which makes 
the trip from Stockholm a very long and inconvenient one* 
though the distance is only about one hundred miles by rail. 

The biggest problem, however, was how to get from 
Horndal to Smedsbo, Under normal conditions, the prob- 
lem would have been a financial one only, for a taxi ride 
between the two places cost about $3.55 return fare which 
is a lot for refugee families. 

But these were not normal times and Sweden, shut off 
from the world markets, had little gasoline to spare for any 
but the most urgent purposes. 

Thus by midsummer 1940 practically all private motor- 
ing in Sweden had come to a halt, and even taxicabs were 
rational. One of the first and most strictly enforced meas- 
ures of economy adopted by the provincial authorities of 
Kopparberg Lan was to suspend all permits for taxi drivers 
to take visitors f rom or to Smedsbo. 

From then on all our girls could do was to coine to 
Soiedsbo cm foot or on a bike, which required considerable 
fortitude, as the terrain is hilly and die road in bad con- 
dition, 

Once or twice, therefore, strange-looking horse-and- 
buggy parties had to be arranged for the older ladies, but 
the cost of these expeditions was almost prohibitive, as the 
local tradespeople did not hesitate to cash in on our plight. 
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In any case, the women, who had to spend the night at 
the Krylbo station hotel, rarely got to Smedsbo until the 
early afternoon. And since they had to leave the camp be- 
fore nightfall, the net result of an uncomfortable two days' 
journey hardly ever exceeded four to five hours of cramped 
intimacy amid strange surroundings and under constant su- 
pervision. 

To all other inconveniences was added one that made a 
very painful impression on sensitive women: the elaborate 
and intimate search of all their clothes and belongings. They 
were forced, as a rule, to strip to the skin before one or the 
other of the various rustic old maids who were in charge 
of the household. 

Originally, this task of inspection had been entrusted to 
Mrs. Karin Uhr, the magister's wife. But she hated it, and 
managed to be away most of the time when visitors arrived. 

A sensitive and refined lady, who took a sympathetic in- 
terest in the well-being of the internees, Mrs. Uhr also felt 
deeply moved by the sufferings and the unhappiness of the 
women visitors whom she had been set to watch and search. 
She longed to get away from it all. 

In the absence of Mrs. Uhr, the job of searching our 
womenfolk went to Froken Britta Welin, a disagreeable 
old hag who had been f orestandarinna, or governess, of the 
Smedsbo reformatory for fallen women and now continued 
to exert her talents as housekeeper of the Smedsbo concen- 
tration camp. 

It is again highly characteristic of the incompetence and 
lack of common sense prevalent among the petty Jacks-in- 
ofEce of the Socialstyrelsen that they maintained this big- 
oted, insufferable old woman, who had been bad enough in 
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her former job and was outrageously inadequate in her new 
one. 

Anyone endowed with a pinch of horse sense would have 
realised that the sort of spinster that supervises and "re- 
forms" a flock of "fallen women" has no place in a con- 
centration camp for men. But of course no one did expect 
even a pinch of horse sense f rom that peculiar institution 
known as the Aliens* Division of the Royal Swedish Board 
of Social Affairs. 

Froken Welin, having for years practiced on the hapless 
girls, naturally had cooie to take a great fancy to the snoop- 
ing business. She could always be found hanging around 
wherever the internees were, eager to repent any breach of 
regulations to the governor- 

Needless to say, we internees made this house pest the 
favorite target of our gibes and practical |okes. We were all 
agreed that having met Froken Welin one could perf ecdy 
understand the way die Inquisition used to deal with 
witches. 

And, sore enough, on Witches' Sabbadi we lit a bonfire 
in the park and burned her in effigy, the old fag, to the great 
delight of Mr. and Mrs. Uhr, who detested her quite as 
much as we did. 

Despite all the difficulties and unpleasantness involved, 
May came to see me at Smedsbo as often as regulations per- 
mitted. 

In the course of these visits, infrequent and short as they 
were, matured an idea which at first seemed preposterous 
but became more plausible each time we met: we were go- 
ing to be married in spite of all, if need be at Smedsbo. 

Needless to say, the authorities were not exactly enthu- 
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siastic about our plan- The Socialstyrelsen in Stockholm 
would have none of It. Magister Uhr, while not directly 
opposed, was against setting precedents that might further 
complicate his greatest problem. May's father and mother 
also refused to give their consent. Froken Welin and the 
other old maids were scandalized. 

Perhaps we would not have been able to take all these 
hurdles had it not been for Pastor Kinder. This young and 
spirited clergyman one of the finest I have ever met had 
come to Smedsbo in the late summer as a temporary substi- 
tute for Herr Friberg. He was a real friend and brother to 
the internees and we all liked him tremendously. 

Pastor Kinder not only encouraged our wedding plans, 
he actually made our cause his own. He had a license for 
marrying people anywhere in the kingdom, and he spon- 
taneously offered his good services for marrying us right 
here in Smedsbo. He told us that there was no law and no 
earthly power that could prevent him from doing so. 

He went even further, and told the Socialstyrelsen in so 
many words that he would resign if they attempted to stop 
this wedding. It was this threat, I believe, that really settled 
the matter. 

When the Socialstyrelsen realized that they could do 
nothing about it, they preferred not to establish the prece- 
dent of a wedding in a concentration camp and agreed to 
grant me a four-day leave from the camp. Therefore on 
September 8 May and I were married at a little chapel in 
Stockholm. 

I did not have to stay much longer in the camp, for about 
the same time a long-prepared plan for leaving Sweden for 
good had come to fruition. 
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Indeed from the first day of my stay ia Smedsbo I had 
been informed by Magister Uhr that the government would 
release me as soon as I could obtain a visa and I could leave 
for a foreign country. He, personally, promised to assist me 
in this endeavor as best he could. This promise he kept. 

I had approached, unsuccessfully, the consuls of various 
Baltic and Latin- American countries. Eventually, after long 
and dramatic negotiations, I had succeeded, late in August, 
in getting a visa from the Consul General of Costa Rica, 
Victor Andersson, who made a business of selling worthless 
visas to hard-pressed refugees at exorbitant prices. 

This, at the time, was one of the most widespread and 
lucrative international rackets, in which many representa- 
tives of Latin- American countries engaged. 

Well, I had to pay the price it was the only available 
passport to f reedonx Once the Costa Ricaia visa had been 
obtained and the much-more-difEcult problem of transpor- 
tation across a world at war had been solved, I was released 
from Smedsbo on September 23, 

This early release and the assistance given ine by the 
Swedish authorities in arranging for my departure from the 
country show that there still is a far cry from the way 
political prisoners are treated in Axis countries to die 
peculiar Swedish approach to the concentration-camp prob- 
lem. I fully realize that no comparison can be drawn between 
Smedsbo and a Nazi prison camp or even any of the intern- 
ment camps in what formerly was Vichy France, 

And, of course, nowhere in a fascist-controlled country 
would it have been possible for a political prisoner to get 
married while in confinement. Such things can happen only 
in the Sweden of today with its unique manner of compro- 
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wising between the demands of a powerful and evil neigh- 
bor and the commands of its own, better self. 

We left Sweden, my wife and I, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 30, bound for Moscow by air. After a long and 
adventurous journey by way of Vladivostok, Japan, Ha- 
waii, Panama, and Costa Rica, we finally arrived in New 
York on April 6, 1941. 



CHAPTER XVI 



Once Sweden Was a Kingdom 



DURIKG THOSE FIVE MONTHS of my confinement at Smedsbo 
the lights went out all over Europe. The seemingly invin- 
cible Wehnnacht piled victoiy upon victory; die cause of 
freedom and decency suffered def eat after defeat. 

Norway fell, and then France. Britain, the last champion 
of democracy in Europe, came within an ace of total dis- 
aster. The United States had not yet folly awakened to die 
danger, and Russia still was on friendly terms with the 
Reich. 

We prisoners at Smedsbo, like all other direct or in- 
direct captives of f ascisn, suffered doubly with every Allied 
defeat, every Allied retreat* Not only did we see our way 
of life crumbling everywhere under the iron heel, but our 
chances of ultimate liberation dwindled with every Nazi 
tnumph. 

In those months Sweden, too, became to all intents and 
purposes Germany's prisoner in the Baltic. 

Sweden still was neutral but neutrality is a flexible con- 
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cept and never has it been stretched to greater lengths than 
in this war. 

The kind of neutrality to which Sweden adhered for 
three years after the Nazi invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way had little in common with her neutrality in the good 
old times of World War I. This is the more remarkable 
because then perhaps as much as 50 per cent of the nation 
favored Germany^ whereas in the present conflict the sym- 
pathies of the overwhelming majority are on the Allied 
side. 

In spite of this indisputable stand of Swedish public opin- 
ion, which has undergone little change since the outbreak 
of the war, the Hansson government, putting caution be- 
fore valor, allowed Swedish neutrality to degenerate, step 
by step, to the Nazi-invented concepts of Volksneutralitat 
and Neutralitat der Gesinnung. 

It even went several steps further than that. Not content 
with imposing upon the country a strict ideological neu- 
trality, the government progressively turned and twisted all 
accepted standards of neutrality to the breaking point, for 
the exclusive benefit of Germany and her allies. 

Sweden did nothing to assist Norway in her lone-handed 
and heroic struggle against German superiority. In striking 
contrast with the attitude which Sweden had adopted in the 
Russo-Finnish conflict of 1939-40, not the slightest military 
or material support was given to Norway; only humani- 
tarian aid was granted. 

This failure to come to the aid of a sister nation in dis- 
tress is explained by Swedish propaganda with all sorts of 
tales of military unpreparedness. 

It is claimed, especially, that Sweden's reserves of arms 
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and ammunitions were utterly depicted, as everything on 
hand had been shipped off to Finland. 

Actually, it is not true that Sweden in 1940 was mili- 
tarily unprepared. The Defense Reform of 1936 had al- 
ready produced good results; the Army was fully mobilized 
and equipped; the powerful Swedish arms industry was 
about to reach peak production. Only a fraction of the 
military stock on hand had been shipped to Finland. 

The ample truth is, of course, that Sweden was seared, 
and no one will blaine her for it. Besides, the powerful Ger- 
man influences in high circles blocked from the beginning 
any Swedish assistance to those fighting for their Hves 
against the Nazi hordes. 

Regarding the question whether Sweden was more than 
morally bound to come to the assistance of Denmark and 
Norway, I shall leave this to the historians of the future. 
I wish to point out, however, that in the years preceding 
the war I had been repeatedly told by Swedes who could 
pass as well informed that their country in 1937 had con- 
cluded a secret treaty of mutual assistance with Norway, 
implemented by general staff talks. But perhaps the pact 
was directed against Russia only. 

Anyhow, Sweden's own interest demanded a prompt 
intervention at the sides of the fighting Norwegians. For it 
was plain, even then, that a German triumph would mean 
the end of Swedish democracy. 

It is, of course, difficult for a layman to assess the military 
results which a Swedish intervention in April 3940 might 
have had. Still, I am convinced that k would have saved 
the situation in Scandinavia and it might thus well have 
contributed to give the war an entirely different turn. 
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The Swedish Army, operating from its strong near-by 
bases at Ostersund and Boden, could undoubtedly have re- 
taken Narvik and Trondheiin from the light German forces 
that held these ports in the early stage of invasion. 

Thus, while fighting a delaying action in the South, 
the Swedes could have opened up two badly needed ports 
for the British-French expeditionary force that was sent to 
Norway. The failure of this expedition was in large measure 
due to its inability to secure a major port for the landing 
of heavy equipment and supplies. 

Besides, with Trondheim in Allied hands, the British 
Home Fleet would have been able to operate from a first- 
rate base on the other side of the North Sea and would 
thus have been in a much better position to make its weight 
felt than it actually did during the two months* Norwegian 
campaign. 

Not only did the Swedish Government let down Nor- 
way completely, but it gave, from the very start of the 
campaign, valuable assistance to the aggressor. 

When the German Minister in Stockholm, Prince Viktor 
zu Wied, complained that the German troop transports in 
the Kattegat were being inconvenienced by the black-out 
of lighthouses on the Swedish coast, these were promptly 
ordered lighted again. 

Norway's legitimate king and government, defending 
themselves against ruthless aggression, were denied export 
licenses and transit facilities in the name of "neutrality." 
But at the same time, or at least shortly later, the Nazi 
aggressors were granted the right to use the Swedish state 
railroads for the transport of men and materiel. 
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I have it on the authority of a high-ranking Norwegian 
officer now in Canada that the German garraon in Narvik, 
as they were hardest pressed by the Allied cminteroffeasive 
in that region, received rdnf orcements and supplies by way 
of Sweden. What is more, these were brought up and 
carried across the border in Red Cross carriages! 

The Swedish Government also damped down, from die 
beginning, on all attempts to organize a Swedish volunteer 
corps for Norway, or even to mobilize public opinion in 
favor of the fighting sister nation, 

A case in point is die extraordinary treatment given to 
the president of the Norwegian Storting (Parliament), Carl 
Joachim Hambro, who was to broadcast from Stockholm 
on April 1 1. Arrangements for this address had been made, 
curiously enough, several weeks before die invasion. This 
notwithstanding, the Swedish Government, bowing to a 
"request" from the German Minister, barred Hambro from 
the air a few hours before the scheduled time. 

Similarly, when the Norwegian trade-unions shortly 
afterward issued an appeal exhorting the population to take 
up arms against the invaders, the Swedish press was forbid- 
den to publish the text of this manifesto. It also was in- 
structed not to print any accounts of atrocities committed 
by the Nazis in Norway. 

Officers and men of the Norwegian Army who crossed 
the frontier into Sweden were interned. They were well 
treated as a rule, but at least some of them have reported 
Swedish remarks like this one: "This is what comes of your 
secession (Le., the dissolution of the Swedish-Norwegian 
union in 1905). You didn't want our protection, now you 
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are getting that of the Germans instead. Serves you right." 
The Swedish propaganda in the United States has worked 
overtime to cloak the unpleasant facts of the 1940 sellout 
of Norway. For instance, in at least two cases I have come 
across the fanciful assertion not by any official Swedish 
news source but by writers who take their cue from Swed- 
ish propaganda agencies that Swedish anti-aircraft guns in 
April 1940 alone had shot down forty-five (sic) German 
planes that had come in over Swedish territory from Nor- 
way. 

If true, this would indeed have been quite an indirect 
help to the fighting Norwegians. But it is not true. In all 
those months following the Nazi invasion of Norway I 
have not once come across any item in the Swedish press 
that even hinted at the shooting down of German planes, 
nor have I heard any Swede claim any such thing at the 
time. Whenever there was any mention of encroaching 
German planes it was stated that they had been "driven 
off" with warning shots. 

That Sweden's neutrality had lost a good deal of its 
original strictness was implicitly recognized by the Minister 
of Defense, Per Edvin Skold, in a speech at Visby, Gotland, 
July 27, 1941. Said the Minister: 

"Our line is to try to keep out of the war, and we will stick 
to this course with iron determination. It cannot be said that 
if Sweden grants one belligerent power certain privileges, we 
thereby have given up our national independence. These con- 
cessions do not affect our sovereignty, and that is where we 
draw the line. If we are not allowed to be masters in our own 
house, we'll fight. In that event . . . we will defend ourselves 
with beak and claw. . . ." 
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Now what exactly are these "certain privileges" and 
"concessions" which Sweden admittedly granted to "one 
belligerent power"? 

They are, to begin with, economical. In December 1940 
Sweden and Germany signed a new trade agreement adapt- 
ing their commercial exchanges to the new order in Scandi- 
navia. While details of this treaty were kept strictly secret, 
enough has leaked out about its nature and application to 
warrant the statement that it was all to the advantage of 
Germany, 

Sweden agreed to place practically her entire huge out^ 
put of iron ore at Germany's disposal. I have already dealt 
with the amount and the relative value of these ore ship- 
ments. 

In addition, the treaty provided for heavily increased 
Swedish deliveries of timber, wood pulp, cellulose, and 
paper. In return, the Reich promised to supply Sweden 
with badly needed coal, coke, iron, textiles, and chemicals. 
Actual deliveries of German coal to Sweden in 1941 
amounted to 4,800,000 tons, or about 16 per cent less than 
promised. In 1942 they fell even more drastically short of 
commitments: 5,700,000 tons had been promised 3,800,000 
were delivered. 

The total trade turnover between the two countries rose 
from a value of 810,000,000 kronor in 1938 to 1,912,000,000 
in 1941, but fell off slightly in 1942 to 1,750,000,000 kronor. 

On the whole, a certain stiffening has been noticeable 
on the Swedish side in the last two years. When the trade 
agreement for 1942 was being negotiated, the Germans 
brazenly asked for a commercial credit to the tune of 250,- 
000,000 kronor, to be repaid "after victory." While the 
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Swedes balked at this excessive amount, they did eventually 
agree to furnish the Nazis with a "clearing advance" of 
100,000,000 kronor. 

This advance reportedly has been fully compensated by 
German deliveries in 1942, but in the course of that year 
Swedish exporters to Germany again ran up a clearing 
credit of 1 15,000,000 kronor which the Swedish state guar- 
anteed up to 35 per cent. Now the Swedes at last seem to 
have realized that if they go on delivering the goods on 
credit, they will, in the end, wind up the same as the con- 
quered vassal countries: with a huge investment in a Ger- 
man victory and no one to pay it. Consequently, at the 
latest trade talks which took place in December 1942 the 
Swedish negotiators are reported to have flatly refused to 
envisage any more credits or advances for Germany. 

Much more serious than this economic assistance to 
Germany is the fact that Sweden for years has been lend- 
ing her territory to Nazi troop movements on a scale un- 
heard of in the history of neutrality. 

German demands that Sweden grant passage to, and even 
place her own rolling stock at the disposal of, German 
transports of troops and materiel to and from Norway 
were put forward as early as April 1940 only a few days 
after the beginning of the invasion. 

Swedish officials do not deny this, but they assert that 
all German demands to this effect made during the period 
of hostilities in Norway, i.e., up to mid- June 1940, were 
rejected. Only a few transports of German "medical per- 
sonnel and supplies," they say, were permitted to reach 
Narvik by way of Sweden. 

I have already adduced the testimony of a ranking Nor- 
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wegian officer, whose name I am not at liberty to publish, 
as to the kind of doctors and medicaments that went in 
those Red Cross trains. The officer in question was stationed 
not far from Narvik, and therefore in a position to observe. 

In addition, there is the eyewitness account of the former 
mayor of Narvik, Theodor Broch, who in an article pub- 
lished on November 21, 1940, in the Norwegian- American 
weekly Nordisk Tidende (New York) , confirmed that the 
Germans at Narvik had received reinforcements in men 
and materiel by way of Sweden. "They came up traveling 
as ambulance personnel and even as tourists," wrote Mr. 
Broch. 

This is a grave matter, and one can understand the zeal 
with which Swedish spokesmen have denied, again and 
again, the eyewitness observations of fighting Norwegians. 
When the Goteborg Trade and Shipping Gazette, the most 
courageous and outspoken of all Swedish newspapers, on 
December 12, 1942, renewed its charges, based on Nor- 
wegian eyewitness accounts, Foreign Minister Christian 
Giinther who had succeeded Sandier in December 1939 
indignantly declared that only "200 to 300 Red Cross men" 
had been allowed to travel from Germany to Narvik via 
Sweden. 

That German military personnel and materiel have been 
traveling regularly through Swedish territory since the 
close, of hostilities in Norway is officially conceded. On 
July 5, 1940, the Stockholm government announced that 
an agreement had been signed with Germany under which 
"unarmed" German officers and men were allowed transit 
through Sweden, "principally on leave." 

An agreement of this sort which anyhow violates the 
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accepted standards of neutrality naturally affords any 
number of loopholes, and the Nazis are past masters in the 
art of making the very best out of a given concession. 

This so-called "leave traffic" has now been going on for 
about three years. The extent to which it has been used, 
or rather misused, by the Germans for defensive and 
offensive military operations against Britain and Russia is 
still a matter of dispute. But even the facts that have been 
officially admitted make impressive reading. 

Here is a detailed picture of the situation as of April 
1943, based exclusively on official Swedish data, released by 
the American-Swedish News Exchange in New York in a 
Stockholm dispatch dated April 6, and by the Swedish 
Hoerby radio (quoted in an OWI release of April 12): 

Members of the German armed forces, "mainly on leave," 
travel regularly over three of Sweden's main railroad lines, viz.: 

1. One train daily, in each direction, between Kornsjo, the 
Norwegian border station southeast of Oslo, to Halsingborg 
or to Tralleborg (Sweden's southernmost port on the Baltic); 

2. Three trains weekly in each direction between Narvik and 
Halsingborg or TrUleborg, by way of Krylbo; 

3. Two trains weekly in each direction between Trondheim 
and Narvik, via Storlien and Gallivare, over the Swedish inland 
trunk railway (this is the so-called "horseshoe traffic"); 

4. Two carriages weekly in each direction between Hapa- 
randa on the Finnish border and Storlien on the Norwegian 
border. 

Besides travelers in uniform, civilians attached to the German 
military forces are also allowed on the "leave trains." 

Swedish military and police personnel accompany the trains 
and see that regulations are complied with. 
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Officers travel in special compartments and are allowed to 
carry their pistols; soldiers only their bayonets; other arms 
are not allowed on these trains, not even in the baggage cars. 

The Germans supply their own food on these trains. 

Only German citizens are allowed on them* 

No more Germans are allowed to go to Norway than leave 
from there 

So far the official data. They must be supplemented with 
information of a no-less-reliable nature from other sources: 

On the first-named route alone (from and to Kornsjo- 
Oslo) up to 5,000 German troops are transported every 
week. 

Arms and ammunitions are not sent by the same trains, it 
is true, but they usually follow after by the next train. Even 
some of the big shore guns now stationed in Norway are 
reported to have gone through this way. 

One of these ammunition trains was blown up, probably 
by saboteurs, on July 19, 1941, at Krylbo station. After 
the blast, which had thrown flames 200 feet into the air, 
more than 400 German-made shells were found, unex- 
ploded, in the vicinity. The freight, incidentally, had been 
labeled "foodstuffs." Twenty-four persons were injured 
in the accident which also caused material damages ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. 

It is not true that the "leave trains" carry only German 
citizens. They have been frequently misused to transport 
slave labor and political prisoners from Norway to Ger- 
many and Finland. Here is evidence: According to the 
Swedish newspaper Angelholms Tidning, on August 13, 
1942, two young Danes, on their way to a German labor 
camp in Norway, hopped off one of these trains at Bastad. 
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Similar cases involving Norwegian nationals have also been 
reported. 

As regards the contention that these trains carry mainly 
military personnel "on leave," it is hardly worth discussing 
at all. This is nothing but a shallow pretext, doubly absurd 
in the case of the Trondheim-Narvik traffic (the horseshoe- 
like detour through Sweden is due to the fact that there is 
no through railway yet along the Norwegian coast). How, 
indeed, could anyone believe that a German soldier sta- 
tioned at Trondheim would use his leave to go to Narvik 
or vice versa? 

In Sweden itself more and more people have come to 
realize in recent months that this "leave traffic," for all 
the pettifoggery and camouflage with which the Swedish 
Government has tried to cover it up, constitutes a gross and 
permanent breach of neutrality. Newspapers, organizations, 
and individuals in ever-growing numbers demand that 
these uimeutral practices be ended. 

Georg Branting, son of the great Hjalmar Branting, and 
a well-known Liberal and advocate of the Allied cause in 
his own right, last October concluded an article on the 
Nazi transit privileges which have earned Sweden the 
nickname "Transitania" in Norwegian circles with the 
accurate comment: "All this talk of leave traffic' is as re- 
volting as was the mockery and hypocrisy of non-interven- 
tion in Spain/' 

Another great Swedish Liberal, Professor Torgny Seger- 
stedt, was even more bitter about this unneutral traffic, 
which has done greater harm to Sweden's prestige abroad 
than any other of her concessions to the Nazi Zeitgeist. 

Commenting on the most outrageous of all the transit 
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facilities granted by Sweden the passage of an entire, fully 
aimed and equipped, German division from Norway to 
Finland immediately after the Nazi invasion of Russia 
Segerstedt, in the Goteborg Trade and Shipping Gazette 
of June 26, 1941, coined the sad and famous phrase: 

Once it was possible to be proud of being a Swede. Once 
Sweden was a kingdom. 



CHAPTER XVII 



Mo End of Concessions 



IN HAND with these increasingly frequent and serious 
"adjustments" (jamkningar) of neutrality, to suit the ever- 
growing demands of Germany, went a steady dilution of 
Sweden's ancient democracy. 

The driving force behind this degradation, which at 
rimes brought Sweden close to the status of a German 
vassal country, was the arch-reactionary and indeed pro- 
Nazi Minister of Justice, Karl Gustav Westman, a member 
of the Agrarian party. 

Westman entered the Hansson Cabinet in September 
1936 and was maintained in his post through the various 
reshuffles which the coalition government has undergone 
since then. Along with his party boss, the Minister of Agri- 
culture Axel Pehrsson Bramstorp, and the three Conserva- 
tive members of the Cabinet, Westman is primarily re- 
sponsible for the pro-German and anti-democratic policy 
of the Swedish Government in the years 1940-42. 

In contrast with the faint-hearted and versatile govern- 
ment, the man in the street was, and stayed, stanchly anti- 
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Nazi and pro-Ally. Workingmen, peasants, white-collar 
workers, and intellectuals all desired to maintain the honor- 
able traditions of Swedish democracy and to limit the con- 
cessions to Germany to the barest possible minimum. 

This strong public opinion naturally found expression 
in those organs of the Swedish press that were neither cor- 
rupt, nor cowardly, nor complacent. So the guardians of 
"ideological neutrality" went into action. An unofficial, and 
indeed unconstitutional, but nevertheless fully effective 
censorship was clamped down on the press. 

As far back as July 9, 1940, Zeth Hoglund, one of Swe- 
den's top-ranking journalists and at the time editor of the 
government organ Social-Demokraten, ruefully wrote: 

With the exception of a few isolated newspapers which still 
uphold their independence, there no longer is a really free 
press in this country. The public must keep this fact in mind 
when reading comments upon this or that international event. 

There is still liberty of expression on issues of municipal 
interest, and such things as the theater or sports. Foreign 
policy, by contrast, is taboo. 

Step by step the Swedish press has been regimented and 
muzzled in this respect, so that the bill which is to be placed 
before the next Riksdag session to amend the Constitution and 
curtail the freedom of the press appears to be quite unneces- 
sary. 

For the leading journalistic shield bearer of the Hansson 
government this was indeed a surprisingly frank and re- 
vealing utterance. Less surprising is that Hoglund a few 
weeks later resigned his post. 

Up to the war Sweden had enjoyed one of the most 
liberal regimes in the world as regards the liberty of opinion. 
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Next to Britain, she had been the first European country 
to waive medieval censorship (in 1766) and to establish 
a wholly free press under constitutional guarantees. 

These were formally laid down in the rightly famous 
Tryckfrihetsforordningen of 1809, one of the four funda- 
mental statutes of the country, which nominally remain in 
force to this day. 

This press law explicitly provides that every citizen has 
the right, unimpeded by the public authorities, to publish 
writings; that there shall not be any censorship, and that the 
publisher of a periodical publication alone shall be responsi- 
ble for its contents. If the public prosecutor considers these 
to be of a criminal nature, he can bring an action at law to 
be decided by a jury of seven members including three 
named by the defendant. 

There are in this old law certain provisions that make it 
a criminal offense to insult the head of a foreign state or to 
endanger the good relations between Sweden and foreign 
powers. Prior to the present war, however, these articles 
had rarely, if ever, been applied for more than a century, 
and thus they had legally passed into desuetude a long time 

ago- 
Looking around for some legal device or other to curb 
the traditional freedom of the press in the interest of "ideo- 
logical neutrality," Minister Westman chanced upon these 
provisions. He eagerly pounced upon the dead articles, re- 
vitalized and brushed them up for a use the makers of the 
Tryckfoffetsf SPOT femgen would never have imagined. In- 
deed these eighteenth-century gentlemen would probably 
turn in their graves if they could see what a twentieth- 
century Swedish Government has made out of their old law. 
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In the first stage of its tenacious drive against the estab- 
lished freedom of the press, the government contented itself 
with circularizing to publishers and editors ever-more- 
pressing "requests" the keynote of which invariably was: 
"Don't print any news, don't make any comment which a 
certain foreign power might regard as unneutral and use 
as pretext for aggression." 

The agency entrusted with this unofficial government 
control over the press was precisely Herr Oscar Thorsing's 
press department at the Foreign Ministry. As long as Rick- 
ard Sandier was, at least nominally, boss at the grand old 
Foreign Office palace on Gustav-Adolfs-Torg, this censor- 
ship was handled as mildly and unobtrusively as possible. 
But with the advent of the arch-reactionary Christian 
Giinther, in December 1939, matters took a decisive turn 
for the worse. 

Between them, these two enemies of freedom and 
democracy Giinther and Westman made a thorough job 
of muzzling the Swedish press on all issues of foreign policy 
and international affairs (there have been no noticeable 
restrictions on the discussion of domestic subjects). 

After the invasion of Denmark and Norway, a deluge of 
confiscations and indictments was let loose against the pro- 
Ally press of Sweden. As far as I know, no paper has been 
permanently suppressed yet, because this would have been 
too gross a violation of the Constitution; but hundreds of 
newspaper and magazine issues and scores of books and 
pamphlets have been seized by the police and many coura- 
geous editors have gone to jail. 

Still another effective means of dealing with recalcitrant 
papers came into use when the Riksdag early in 1940 
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granted the government the right to bar any newspaper or 
periodical from being transported on the public or private 
railroads, or distributed through the post offices. 

This form of administrative reprisal against the press 
proved a sharp weapon in the hands of the government. 
Hardly any paper, however well established, can survive a 
long period of exclusion from all public means of transpor- 
tation. 

The measure, which originally sprang from the Swedish 
reaction to the Russian attack on Finland, was, for a time, 
applied to communist papers alone, but later in the year it 
was also used to suppress such outspokenly pro-Ally papers 
as the weekly Trots Allt. 

Few Swedish papers have had the courage and the means 
to resist this official pressure. One after the other they were 
brought to realize that to offend Nazi Germany's sensitive 
eyes and ears was apt to bring their country into great 
danger and thus be tantamount to treason. 

Thus, in the name of patriotism as Herr Thorsing un- 
derstood it, the Swedish press imposed on itself an ever- 
greater restraint, especially after the outbreak of war, when 
the official "requests" became so imperative as to be hardly 
distinguishable from those currently issued to the German 
papers by Dr. Goebbels. 

The persecution of Jews in Nazi-held countries was soft- 
pedaled, the horrors of the concentration camps were 
wholly dropped out, blitzkrieg, invasions, and all the end- 
less atrocities committed by the Nazi hordes were reported 
and commented upon only in the meekest undertones. 

Perhaps the most curious phenomenon of Swedish press 
policy in that period was that every, even the tamest, bit of 
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criticism directed against the Nazis had to be invariably 
compensated by a corresponding poke at the Allies, so as to 
safeguard Sweden's "neutrality." 

Not until the spring of 1942, when a wave of brutal 
Gestapo murders and of unspeakable atrocities swept Nor- 
way, did the Swedish press recover some of its former 
spirit. Suddenly a great outcry of indignation and of 
sympathy for the tortured Norwegian brothers arose in the 
Swedish press from Malmo to Kiruna. 

It was then that Minister Westman committed his most 
despicable arbitrary act to date. On March 13, 1942, he 
ordered the police to seize seventeen Swedish publications 
in one sweep for having printed a series of eyewitness ac- 
counts by fourteen Norwegian patriots who had escaped 
across the border, describing the inhumane treatment of 
political prisoners under the Quisling regime. 

These reports have since been authenticated under oath 
before representatives of the Norwegian Government-in- 
exile in London. Yet Herr Westman, terming these affidavits 
"horror stories," and speaking of "alleged" atrocities, or- 
dered the papers to be confiscated and criminal proceed- 
ings to be instituted against their publishers. 

Under this unrelenting pressure, the Swedish press was 
gradually reduced to a mere shadow of its former self. The 
space formerly allowed to British and American news 
agencies was progressively cut to the benefit of Deutsches 
Nachrichten Euro, Transocean and Stefani; articles, pic- 
tures, and cartoons not agreeable to the Axis Powers were 
eliminated almost everywhere, and quite a few independent- 
minded editors were ousted from their posts or relegated to 
inferior positions. 
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One man alone has constantly and undauntedly rebelled 
against this regimentation imposed from abroad. He is 
Professor Torgny Segerstedt, editor and publisher of the 
celebrated Goteborgs Handels-och-Sjo-farstidning (Gote- 
borg Trade and Shipping Gazette), which has been rightly 
called Sweden's Manchester Guardian. 

Towering over all his colleagues in the Swedish press, 
Professor Segerstedt is even by world standards a great 
journalist, who ranks with the best-known American, Brit- 
ish, or French commentators. 

His daily editorial column / Dag (Today) is always a 
masterpiece of thought and style, a true relish for con- 
noisseurs. He possesses in the highest degree that distinctive 
touch of the really great writer who knows how to clothe 
even the deadliest sarcasms into the most unassailable 
wording. This ability and his extraordinary prestige have 
given Segerstedt a certain immunity against the Nazi- 
inspired persecutions of the press department. 

In Swedish press circles "Segerstedt's latest" has become 
a standard expression. Almost everybody, not excluding 
his opponents, enjoys reading his "latest." Everybody, 
that is, who is not a Westman, Giinther, Thorsing, or any 
other of those who have made "the muzzle a symbol of 
Swedish policy" to quote Segerstedt again. 

Segerstedt's only competitor for the title of Nazism's 
public enemy number one in Sweden is Ture Nerman, the 
editor of Trots Allt. But Nerman, while he is a brave and 
gifted journalist and a stanch defender of democracy, can- 
not match the wit, the power, and the literary virtuosity of 
Segerstedt. 

There are many other Swedish journalists, and in par- 
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ticular authors, who have proved their metde in the fight 
against Nazi pressure and government complacency. Out- 
side of the press, too, the spirit of the real Sweden is by no 
means dead, though constantly kept down by the authori- 
ties. 

One memorable occasion on which this spirit manifested 
itself was the solemn protest of 600 prominent Swedish 
citizens against the munkorglag (muzzle law) which the 
Riksdag finally passed on June 18, 1941, in the form of a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the government to 
establish an official censorship in wartime or "in times of 
danger of war." Overriding this national protest in the 
name of foreign political expediency, the Westman- 
Gunther team forced the measure through. 

That the government, in this as in other instances, really 
acted on Hitler's bidding was tacitly admitted by the 
Foreign Minister himself, who urged the Riksdag to pass 
this bill on the grounds that "it has been practically impos- 
sible to convince foreign powers that the government is 
unable to prevent editors from commenting on foreign 
affairs. They therefore hold the entire country responsible," 
"Foreign powers,' 5 of course, is just Herr Giinther's usual 
substitute word for "Germany." 

Along with the press, every manifestation of intellectual 
and cultural life was indirectly subjected to German con- 
trol. Dozens of books by outstanding Swedish, Norwegian, 
British, and anti-Nazi German writers were banned. Her- 
mann Rauschning's Hitler Speaks is a telling example. No 
less than six editions of this book, each more fully expur- 
gated than the kst, were seized. 

This procedure affords conclusive proof that the censors 
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not only objected to certain remarks about Hitler, which 
were eliminated in later editions, but disapproved of the 
whole book. 

Even the factual and very moderately written eyewitness 
account, / Saw It Happen in Norway, by the president of 
the Storting, Carl Joachim Hambro, was suppressed when 
it came out in a Swedish edition. 

Stage, screen, and radio were censored in a similar man- 
ner. In August 1940, while I was still in Smedsbo, the Stock- 
holm police cracked down on Gullregn (Gold Rain), a 
spirited show produced by the internationally known au- 
thor, actor, and stage manager Karl Gerhard ("The Swed- 
ish Aristophanes"). 

At the time the Swedish troop transports through Swe- 
den were in full swing, in preparation for the planned m~ 
vfl&itm of Britain, and Karl Gerhard, like 90 per cent of his 
compatriots, did not like this unneutral traffic. So he com- 
posed a satiric song with the timely title "That Notorious 
Trojan Horse." It was a splendid piece, but it didn't last 
long. After the first night, the Prince zu Wied protested 
and the song was banned by order of Westman & Co. 



CHAPTER XVin 



On the Fence Again 



TOWARD the end of 1942 Sweden apparently realized that 
Germany was losing the war, and she prepared to adapt 
her policy to the new conditions. Even those down-to- 
earth Swedes who had been quite willing to sell their demo- 
cratic birthright for a mess of Nazi pottage changed their 
minds after the break-through at El Alamein, the Allied 
landings in North Africa, and the great Russian victories. 
They were not going to sell out to the losing side. 

The people, who had never vacillated in their democratic 
stand and had stanchly, even desperately, clung to their 
belief in an Allied victory, were overjoyed and brought 
new pressure to bear on their government. "No more con- 
cessions to Germany! " became the slogan of an overwhelm- 
ingly compact public opinion. 

Per Albin Hansson had always kept his ear close to 
the ground. As boss of the great Social-Democratic party, 
even more than as chief of government, he could not afford 
to disregard the will of the people. From all over the coun- 
try came word through the party and affiliated organiza- 
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tions that the Swedish nation had about enough of truckling 
to Nazi Germany. 

They still desired to stay out of the war. But they wanted 
to get back to real neutrality, far away from the Giinther- 
Westman brand of Volksneutralitat. They wanted, if not 
to fight, at least to regain their human right to cheer for the 
side of their own choosing. 

Since the beginning of the present year this popular will 
has manifested itself frequently, and with growing determi- 
nation. 

It has led, in the first place, to a series of spontaneous 
demonstrations against the agitation of the Lindholm Nazis. 
Such demonstrations have taken place at regular intervals, 
in all parts of Sweden, since in June 1942 an angry crowd 
invaded a Nazi meeting at Rattvik, overturning the tables 
and burning the Nazi literature. 

The most serious of these clashes, to date, occurred on 
April 26, 1943, at Gamla Upsala, a small community just 
outside the university town of Upsala. There, some fifty- 
odd Lindholm Nazis had set up a camp in good Nazi style 
wherefrom they raided the neighboring towns, distributing 
anti-Semitic pamphlets and making incendiary speeches. 

This agitation scored an outstanding success. Only, the 
aroused population did not turn against the Jews of whom 
there are only a handful in Sweden, anyway but against 
the Nazis themselves. A furious mob, many thousands 
strong, gathered outside the encampment, shouting and 
hurling bricks at the little flock of frightened Nazis. The 
rioting reached such a pass that the police were forced to 
charge with drawn sabers against the demonstrators. Sev- 
eral people were injured. 
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While these incidents of themselves are not very impor- 
tant, because of the numerical insignificance of organized 
Nazism in Sweden, they afford a good barometer of the 
rising popular temper. 

More important are the numerous demonstrations, in- 
spired by much the same mood, that have recently been or- 
ganized throughout the country in protest against the con- 
tinued "leave traffic." One such meeting was held on April 
5 at the big Stockholm Concert Hall; at its close, a resolu- 
tion was adopted which declared among other things: 

In Norway this traffic is regarded as active aid to the enemy. 
It strengthens the forces against which the Norwegian people 
is fighting, and it is hardly compatible with the Swedish relief 
work for our conquered-but-by-no-means-subdued brother 
country. 

Moreover, this traffic involves direct military risks for 
Sweden and it may well, in a given situation, seriously weaken 
our efforts to repel enemy action against Swedish territory. 

If there is to be Nordic co-operation after this war, the leave 
traffic must be stopped. 

It is a challenge to the growing Swedish opinion for right 
that our attitude in the Second World War is characterized by 
this concession to a power which oppresses Norway and many 
other countries. 

Such a policy is not worthy of Sweden. It debases our 
prestige as a democratic country founded on right and justice 
and reduces our chances for protecting our own and the whole 
North's interests and ideals. We therefore urgently appeal to 
the government to put an end to this traffic. 

This is the voice of the real Sweden, which the world 
loves and respects. 
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And here is the voice of a Sweden which no one, not 
even a Nazi, can love or respect: 

The present discussions, with regard to the transit traffic and 
the passage through Sweden of German soldiers on leave, are 
only a continuation of previous exchanges of views. Neither 
the public nor the Swedish Government has ever regarded this 
traffic as desirable in itself. The Government regards the con- 
cession as one of the burdens Sweden has been forced to carry 
as a consequence of the present World War. . . . 

That the irritation of the Swedish public over this traffic has 
increased with the passing of time is understandable. . . . But 
it should also be remembered that Swedish public opinion does 
not want our attitude to vary according to sentiment and to 
the vicissitudes of war. 

The Government will continue to treat this transit question 
as a part of our Swedish policy which aims at keeping our 
country out of war, with our liberty maintained and under the 
best possible conditions. This will be done with full regard to 
all the facts and circumstances that are important according to 
our judgment. It cannot be presumptuous for the Government 
to consider that it is better qualified for this purpose than the 
well-meaning advisers at home and abroad. 

Thus spoke on April 4, 1943, at Falun, Premier Per 
Albin Hansson of Sweden. He used the same smug and 
complacent tones, and he dealt in the same generalities, as 
his late colleague, Premier Thorvald Stauning of Denmark 
used to do in appeasing the Germans, both before and after 
the invasion. 

More recently still, on May 7, Foreign Minister Giinther, 
in an address at Stockholm, made it understood that the 
transit agreement with Germany, while "subject to can- 
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cellation at any time without notice," would not be re- 
scinded as long as Norway was not a theater of war. 

Whether it will be canceled the moment hostilities again 
flare up in Norway remains to be seen. A promise to do so 
has been made, at least implicitly, by several Swedish Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, and public opinion regards this as the 
absolute minimum of what Sweden can do to retrieve the 
sins and errors of the past. 

If the Allies should land in Norway, and the Stockholm 
government, disregarding its promises, should continue to 
grant transit facilities to the Germans, it will find itself not 
only in a diplomatic hot spot but will also have to do with- 
out the threadbare pretext now covering the concession. 
For, as the Upsala Nya Tidning recently pointed out, in 
such a plight the Nazis would hardly be able to grant leaves 
for some time to come. . . . 

However, for all its hesitations and subterfuges, there 
can be no question but that the Hansson government has 
begun to liquidate its German commitments. Having ven- 
tured too far out into the Nazi camp, it is now beating a 
hasty retreat to prepared positions on the fence. 

There have been many indications of this recently. 

The restrictions now surrounding the "leave traffic" are 
mostly new; at one time the Germans traveled on Sweden's 
railways almost as at home. 

Herr Westman has begun to seize Swedish Nazi papers, 
and once he actually cracked down on the German propa- 
ganda organ Signal. The ban on the two communist news- 
papers Ny Dag and Norrskensftamman recently was lifted. 

German planes no longer skim Sweden's housetops un- 
molested while the Swedish anti-aircraft batteries train their 
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guns on the nearest eagle or seagull. Now they are firing at 
the right targets. 

When a German warplane makes a forced landing in 
Sweden, the crew can no longer count on being courte- 
ously taken to the border. Under new instructions just 
issued by the Swedish commander in chief, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Olof Gerhard Thornell, they will be searched and de- 
tained. 

Anti-Nazi plays have begun to reappear on the Swedish 
stage and screen. John Steinbeck's The Moon Is Down, 
which had its first night at the Stockholm Bknche Theater 
on March 16, was a smash hit. The motion picture Mrs. 
Miniver also scored a tremendous success in Stockholm 
movie theaters. 

Premier Hansson, in two important speeches the last 
time on May Day, 1943 openly hinted at the possibility 
that quislings might attempt to hamstring Sweden's defenses 
at a critical moment. If war should come, he emphasized, 
"every report that resistance is to cease will be false." 

One might spot other straws in the wind a wind which 
now is prevailingly western after having blown from the 
south for three long years. 

But all this does not mean yet that Sweden has swung to 
the Allied side. One day she may take the plunge if we 
push her hard, or Germany does. But for the time being she 
is just back at her favorite old place, on the fence. 

In the last few months protests against real or alleged 
violations of Sweden's neutrality have been handed out 
with almost monotonous regularity, one to Berlin, one to 
London, one to Moscow* 

Only, these violations vary considerably in frequency 
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and importance. It is true that British planes, bound for 
mining operations in the Baltic, occasionally take the short 
cut across the southern tip of Scania. It is likely that Rus- 
sian planes on one or two occasions inadvertently dropped 
bombs on outlying Swedish skerries. But I know of no in- 
stance in which either the British or the Russians have killed 
Swedish citizens. 

Germany has. It was a Nazi mine, deliberately anchored 
in Swedish territorial waters, which on the morning of 
April 1 6, 1943, sank the Swedish submarine Uhen with a 
loss of thirty-four lives. It was a German armed merchant- 
man, the Altkirch of Bremen which, on the same morning 
and about the same place, fired at the Swedish submarine 
Draken. 

Sweden protested sharply against this double violation 
of her neutrality, but got only an evasive reply in return. 
Foreign Minister Giinther let it go at that. 

Shortly before this tragic occurrence another incident 
had spotlighted the Nazis 7 utter disregard for restrictions 
attached to a concession. 

On February 24, 1943, a German courier plane, on the 
way to Oslo from Finland, made a forced landing in the 
Swedish province of Varmland, four miles from the border. 
When the Swedish neutrality patrols saw fifteen uniformed 
German soldiers hop out of the "courier plane" the Ger- 
man and British courier planes which are permitted to fly 
over Sweden are supposed to be civilian, unarmed, and 
operated by civilian crewsthey looked a bit closer and 
found two machine guns. They seized the plane but al- 
lowed its crew to cross the border into Norway. 

This incident had a strong echo in the parliaments of 
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both Sweden and Britain. In the Riksdag the Social-Demo- 
cratic members Conrad Johnson and Oscar E. Olovson 
interpellated the Foreign Minister, but got no more than the 
usual evasive generalities. 

A few days later, in the House of Commons, the Con- 
servative member Major General Sir Alfred Knox took the 
occasion to charge that Sweden's attitude since the begin- 
ning of the war had been "definitely pro-Axis" and sug- 
gested that a policy of withholding foodstuffs sent from 
the United States might help her to change her mind. He 
was seconded by Norman Bower, Conservative. But Under- 
secretary of State Richard Law contented himself with a 
statement that His Majesty's government was studying the 
matter. 

On the whole, the British Government has evinced an 
amazing leniency toward Sweden. It did protest the passage 
of a German division in June 1941, and it has delivered a 
number of formal protests in Stockholm against this or that 
minor slip from the neutral path. But it chose to wink at 
the gross and permanent breach of neutrality involved in 
the "leave traffic." Minatory suggestions occasionally made 
by the British press that the transit of German troops and 
materiel over Sweden's railways would justify Allied 
bombing attacks on the latter never were followed up by 
action. 

Thus Sweden, to this day, has been able to steer her little 
ship relatively unharmed between the Nazi devil and the 
Allied sea. Where so many other small nations failed, Swe- 
den alone, with Switzerland and Turkey, succeeded. 

This is no mean achievement, and the Swedish Govern- 
ment has some justification in feeling proud and elated about 
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it. But those who are ready to shower the Hansson Cabinet 
with bouquets because it managed to keep Sweden out of 
the war should keep in mind the price she paid for it a 
price to be measured mainly in terms of honor, and self- 
respect, and in the faithful observation of international 
commitments. I believe there are many Swedes who would 
have preferred Norway's way, and would gladly have paid 
the price she paid: in blood and suffering. 

Besides, the war is not over yet. Sweden has succeeded in 
riding out many storms. She has seen the tidal waves of war 
wash right up to her doorsteps and then recede again. 
Every spring, for the past three years, the country has gone 
through a fit of acute invasion jitters. Then it was able to 
settle back again and take things easy. 

But what of the test now awaiting her? There are many 
signs that a new storm is brewing over Sweden's head. 
Sooner or later the Allies must strike in the North, to regain 
Narvik and to protect the flow of lend-lease shipping into 
Russia's Arctic ports. Such an operation appears in the offing 
as this is written; it may have become a reality before the 
book comes out. 

What will Sweden do then? 

It is hard to prophesy when you are not on the spot, 
when you cannot catch and sift and test all the subde un- 
dercurrents which usually supply the answer to such a 
question. I shall not, therefore, venture any determined 
forecast. I can only say that with conditions in Sweden as 
they are today, anything can happen and I mean anything. 

If and when the great Allied counteroff ensive in northern 
Europe comes to pass probably in the form of a gigantic 
pincers attack from the west and from the east Sweden 
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will have to make what may well be the gravest and most 
fateful decision in her millenary history. 

That she should be able, in such a situation, to stay on 
the fence as before seems unlikely, although it is not im- 
possible. There can be no question but that the Hansson 
government will do everything in its power to keep the 
country out of war at almost any price. And in this basic 
endeavor it probably has the support of a large popular 
majority, not excluding the anti-Nazi element. There is 
little activist or interventionist feeling in Sweden today. 

The chances, however, are that the battle will reach 
such a pitch, that such tremendous pressure will be applied 
from both belligerent sides, that Sweden will not be able 
to remain neutral, but will have to take the plunge and 
come in on one or the other side. 

I said one or the other side. 

Most people in America are satisfied that Sweden, if 
forced to choose sides, will of course join the Allies. 

Because she is a democratic country, because popular 
sympathies in Sweden are overwhelmingly on the Allied 
side, because all but a handful of Swedes look forward to 
the day when a liberated Denmark and Norway again will 
come into the Scandinavian fold. 

I admit that this is the more likely of two possible con- 
tingencies. But it would be the height of wishful thinking, 
indeed it would be criminal thoughtlessness, for Allied 
statesmen to take it for granted that the Swedish Govern- 
ment, acting in conformity with the popular will, is going 
to lead Sweden into the Allied camp if neutrality becomes 
impossible. 

In view of Sweden's past record, we cannot altogether 
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discard the possibility of her joining the enemy. Up to the 
end of last year I was convinced that Sweden, if forced into 
the war, would side up with Germany. Today I think this 
is a rather remote possibility, but one that still exists. 

For if Sweden is a democratic country, she is also, as I 
have indicated, tied up with Germany in a hundred ways. 

If the heart of the people beats with the Allies, the hearts 
of the political and business leaders or at least of many of 
them beat with Germany. And in any event Russia is ex- 
cluded from all pro-Allied sentiment. 

If Sweden feels with Norway, she also feels with Finland 
in even greater degree. And Finland is an annex of Ger- 
many. 

Whichever side Sweden chooses, her intervention is 
bound to have a tremendous effect on the overall picture in 
northern Europe and particularly in the Baltic. 

In co-operation with the Red Fleet, the Swedish Navy 
could break Germany's mastery of the Baltic. 

In co-operation with the Ostseeflotte, it could effectively 
sweep the Russian submarines and surface craft from all 
parts of that sea, except perhaps the Gulf of Finland. 

Marching with the Allies, the Swedish Army could open 
up Trondheim and Narvik for massive landings and thus 
speed the liberation of Norway. 

Marching with the Axis, the Swedish Army could make 
any Allied invasion of northern Europe extremely difficult 
and perhaps impossible, thus saving Germany, temporarily 
at least, from defeat in that sector. 

With Swedish air bases at the Allies' disposal, the most 
remote corners of Germany would be exposed to such 
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crushing air blows as have recently been dealt the Rhine- 
land and the German North Sea coast. 

With Swedish air power at the Nazis' disposal, any foot- 
hold the Allies may be able to gain in Norway would be 
exposed to formidable counteraction. 

There are still two other possibilities besides a clear-cut 
intervention at the sides of the Allies or the Axis. 

One has recently been hinted at, for the first time, in a 
curious Stockholm dispatch to the New York Times (May 
2, 1943) by its able and exceptionally well-informed cor- 
respondent, George Axelsson. 

In this dispatch Axelsson wrote: 

If the Swedes did get into the war against Germany, how- 
ever, they would probably consider it their first task to throw 
the Germans out of Norway. 

Pursuing this theory, it is considered possible that the 
Swedes might -force a "ream?* policy of their own making in 
honor of Scandinavians that would kill the Norwegian aspira- 
tions, as voiced from London on separate membership in an 
Atlantic group of victor nations in favor of a Nordic union. 

If this union were born as a result of a Swedish military 
rescue of Norway, it is believed certain that the Swedes not 
only would want to have a word to say regarding the orienta- 
tion of Norway's alliances, but that the Norwegians at borne 
would themselves only be too glad to let them say it. 

There can be no doubt but that the foreign policy of this 
hypothetical Scandinavian group would be friendly to the 
United Nations, but its big problem, first, last, and always 
would be how to keep Russia out of any part of the peninsula. 

Sweden is adamant on this point, and it is very unlikely that 
the Swedes would tolerate any tendency on the part of the 
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Norwegians to make concessions in this respect exposing this 
country's northern flank. [Italics are author's.] 

Study this somewhat cryptic dispatch carefully. I think 
it is the most revealing light on Sweden's present foreign 
policy that has slipped through the right Stockholm censor- 
ship. 

If Axelsson's theory emanates from official quarters and 
there is every reason to think that it does then Sweden's 
game roughly is this: 

In the event of an Allied invasion of Norway made in 
such force that Germany's defeat appears inevitable, the 
Swedes will pitch in and help shove the reeling Axis forces 
out of Norway. 

They will, however, accept a limited belligerency only, 
with the aim not of helping to crush Germany, but of 
establishing their own control over Norway in particular 
over Narvik lest the Allies permit Russian forces to par- 
ticipate in the occupation of this territory. 

The mention of "Norwegians at home" who, according 
to the Swedes, would welcome such a development, is par- 
ticularly illuminating, for it means, if anything, that Stock- 
holm is prepared to act over the heads of the lawful Nor- 
wegian Government in London. This government recently 
issued a formal statement of policy envisaging a postwar 
alliance with the Atlantic powers and Russia, instead of a 
return into the Swedish-led Nordic group. 

It is quite possible, then, that the Swedes plan to seize 
Narvik and other parts of Norwegian territory, under an 
agreement with the Allies, or even with Germany, or 
maybe with both, not in order to re-establish the status quo 
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but to set up a new ordef of their own, not unlike the one 
that existed prior to 1905, with the prime purpose of keep- 
ing the Russians from gaining even indirect control over 
the Swedish iron-ore industry and its outlets. 

Whether any such independent policy is practicable in 
the face of the extremely powerful Russia that is sure to 
emerge from this war remains to be seen. For my part, I 
doubt it. 

The other possibility which I mentioned above is that 
Sweden's even now split personality may prove unable to 
stand the tremendous strain of equally strong pressure ap- 
plied by Germany and by the Allies. The country, instead 
of throwing its compact weight into the fight on either 
side, may fall asunder, and civil war may ensue. 

I admit that this picture, at the present stage, would seem 
to look rather preposterous. Up to now Sweden has shown, 
outwardly at least, a remarkable degree of national unity 
and cohesion. Nor is the Swedish temper as such in any 
way conducive to civil strife. 

However, as I have said before, in the situation that 
soon may arise in northern Europe, anything will be pos- 
sibleeven the impossible. 

One thing seems fairly certain: a few months, or weeks, 
or perhaps only days hence we shall either love and praise 
Sweden as we have never done before, or we shall hate her. 

Hitherto, she has been the Stalwart Neutral: a country 
deserving of admiration in many respects, open to criticism 
in many others, but on the whole outside of our direct 
sphere of interest* Tomorrow she may well become our 
great heroine, or our Jezebel. 

If Sweden, when the great test comes, should be found 
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wanting, I am sure we shall hear a great deal more about 
"irresistible pressure" on a "small defenseless nation." Let's 
have no more of that Finland stuff. Sweden is no poor, 
harmless lamb at the mercy of the Nazi wolf. She is no 
more in an inescapable vise than Germany herself is in now. 

Sweden, I hope to have shown in this book, is a powerful, 
if small, nation. In the past she has pursued a coolly selfish 
and even callous policy. In April 1940 and in June 1941 
she let two great opportunities go by for tipping the 
balance in favor of a better world. 

A third, and last, such opportunity is in the offing. May 
Sweden see the light. 
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troop movements, it Is quite likelv that 
she x\ ill find hejrself at \var ^vith the 
AJIies. If S^v\ eden does not give in to 
the Nazi demands, she mav find herself 
at \var on the side of the Allies. In 
either event, this book \vill t>e of espe- 
cial importance \\ henever Norway *** 
invaded. 

Sxvedish policv has been far from 
heroic and bv no means as pro- All v as 
is xvidelv assumed here (there^s a po\\ - 
erful S\vedish propaganda machine in 
this countrv which does its best to 
confuse American minds). It has been 
throughout selfish. The Sxvedes did 
everything in their power to prevent 
the outbreak of \var because thev 
knew that at best their prosperity 
\vould be ruined. Once the conflict had 
started, thev repeatedlv attempted to 
bring about a negotiated peace. When 
these efforts failed, they did their ut- 
most to stay out no matter what the 
cost be in concessions and humiliations. 
This policv ^vas successful because it 
\vas pliable and ^vas backed up bv an 
impressive total of armed poxver. 
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